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Editorial Notes 


THIS SPECIAL NUMBER has a single, simple purpose: To mark a point 
in thinking toward a solution of farm problems. Not the starting 
point, for we have been wrestling with agricultural troubles for 
years. Not the end point, for many things are seen through a glass 
darkly. But a middle point, from which to go forward toward a 
better post-war agriculture. Why we do this now is told by John 
R. Fleming in his introductory article. 


Every writer, every editor, hopes his product will have some permanence. 
But not this time. Nothing better could be hoped for this effort 
than that it be out of date in a few weeks—that we will have pro- 
gressed beyond it in clarity, precision, determination, and wisdom 
in an important job. In fact, we who put out Lanp Poticy Review 
are planning for another number like it a year or so from now—a 
better, more complete discussion of post-war agriculture, or else 
month-to-month consideration of the subject. 


That number—or the separate articles—will have to treat some of the things 
missed in this one: An adequate distribution of farm goods; a better 
livelihood on farms—living standards, rural education; the place of 
farm programs and the work of the Department of Agriculture; 
health and nutrition and how to improve them; technology and 
family farms and commercial farming, and some others. 


On some of this, our thinking has been fuzzy, too complacent, too wary. 
This is a time to speak out, and Lanp Poricy Review means to 
rededicate itself to its primary function of critical discussion, to 
dynamic democracy. 


A PERSONAL INVITATION to each of the 12,712 readers of Lanp Poticy 
Review: Write a letter to the editor giving your views on what 
we should work toward in post-war American agriculture—the prob- 
lem as you see it, and the solution, if any. There will be a special 
issue, if need be, to print the letters. 


The Division of Economic Information, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
will gladly fill requests for extra or sample copies of this issue. 


IN LATER ISSUES: W. F. Kumlien and his associates in the department 

of rural sociology of South Dakota State College have prepared 
several illuminating articles on the structural changes in the com- 
munity organization of Kingsbury County, S. Dak., a case history 
of value to county and community land use planning committees. 
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Let’s Size Up 
THE PROBLEMS AHEAD 


By JOHN R. FLEMING, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
An introduction to this number: “Finally, we have to our credit 
against an uncertain future a strengthened democratic process. 
By this process the farmers of America can themselves size up the 
problems ahead and say what shall be done to solve them.” 


TO SOME MINDS it 

will seem premature to be 

talking about the post- 

defense period. We have 
barely begun the national defense 
effort. No one can say how long 
we shall have to keep that first in 
our minds and actions. No one can 
predict exactly what our problems 
will be when a defense program is 
no longer the first order of the na- 
tional business. Why, then, bother 
our heads about a future so uncer- 
tain in time, so vague in shape and 
size? 

There is part of an answer in the 
simple fact that the human race, as 
distinguished from animals, invari- 
ably insists upon planning for the 
future whether or not it can predict 
the future. The psychological urge 
to prepare against uncertainties is 
deep and widespread enough, for 
example, to found and maintain a 
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vast insurance system. Here hard- 
headed, practical persons, not a mys- 
tic in a carload, put cash on the 
barrel head to protect themselves and 
their families against the supreme 
uncertainty of life and death. 
There is another part of the an- 
swer in our experience in the post- 
war period after World War I. 
That was a bitter experience, espe- 
cially for agriculture. Few of us, 
in the hectic days of 1917 or 1918, 
or indeed even as late as 1921, 
seemed able to imagine anything 
but a continuation of the prices and 
production and demand and values 
we then enjoyed. Only a handful 
of far-sighted ones, among them 
Woodrow Wilson and Henry A. 
Wallace, saw that the war had radi- 
cally altered the economic relation- 
ships of this country with the world. 
Mr. Wallace, in particular, warned 
us of the significance of our change 
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from a debtor to a creditor nation, 
what that meant to agriculture, 
what behavior it ought to exact from 
us in adjusting our economic rules 
of the game affecting tariffs, credit, 
and monetary policy. 

The warnings went unheeded. 
We were surprised when almost a 
million and a half persons left agri- 
culture for industry and military 
service, and we were stunned when 
later they tried to return to agricul- 
ture. We were sure, in 1919, that 
we could never overtake the accumu- 
lated shortages of food and other 
materials, and we were dead certain, 
a couple of years later, that the sur- 
pluses would never disappear. Peo- 
ple knew, they thought, that the 
prices of 1919 could safely be capi- 
talized in land values, for they had 
no recollection of any trend in land 
values but an upward one. 

It would have been possible, 
during that war period, to guard 
against some of the disasters of the 
post-war period. It need not have 
detracted from the prosecution of the 
war and the defense program. On 
the contrary, it could have strength- 
ened the national effort of the 
moment. 


A Contribution to Defense 


Today a great part of the answer 
to that question in the first para- 
graph, the question, Why worry now 
about our post-defense problems? 
lies in the contribution that such 
planning can make to the defense 
program itself. It may be a con- 
tribution as tangible as that implicit 
in the price-supporting measures an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on April 3, or the rural housing 
projects already under way near a 
few of the new defense plants. It 
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We Should: 


Plan. 

Remember the lesson of 
World War I. 

Contribute to the defense 
program. 

Avoid fear. 

See as far as we can. 








may be a contribution to such in- 
tangibles as national morale and 
unity. 

The contribution to the intangibles 
may prove to be the most important. 
At the moment, for example, one 
occasionally hears voices full of fear 
and gloom about the future. They 
can find only an evil future coming 
out of an evil world. Or they quite 
properly envision post-war problems 
greater than any the world has ever 
faced, and they shrink from so diff- 
cult a future to find a curious kind of 
comfort in the errors of the past. 
The world and this country made a 
mess of the last post-war opportu- 
nity, so it may be counted upon to 
make a larger and unhappier mess 
this time. What they say boils down 
to something as simple and as stu- 
pidly unimaginative as that. 


An Enemy of Morale 
This kind of fear of the future, 


this particular assumption of inevi- 
tability, is as potent an enemy of na- 
tional morale and unity as a hostile 
foe could ask for. It is a peculiarly 
potent foe of democracy, for democ- 
racy is something more than a sta- 
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tionary aggregation of institutions 
and rights: Democracy is most of all 
a growing, living thing, a process 
vital and ingenious enough to keep 
alive the hopes of the common man. 
To kill that hope, and in its place 
enthrone fear, is the great sin against 
the human mind and soul today. 
Americans have never been afraid 
of change. They can anticipate it 
this time with more hope and assur- 
ance than ever before. It need not 
come upon us with the shock of the 
last post-war period. We have that 
experience fresh in mind, and most 
farmers will not forget it. And we 
have, since then, the evolution of 20 
years of changing public policy to- 
ward agriculture, an evolution which 
has brought agriculture, if not per- 
manent solutions (a vain hope, any- 


way), some social machinery which 
has proved flexibility. Finally, we 
have to our credit against an uncer- 
tain future a strengthened demo- 
cratic process. By this process the 
farmers of America can themselves 
size up the problems ahead and say 
what shall be done to solve them. 
We can assemble, the articles in 
this issue of the Lanp Poxicy Re- 
VIEW suggest, some common notions 
of the problems of the post-defense 
period even if we can’t foresee their 
exact size and shape. No blueprints 
are possible, nor are any desired. 
Let us simply see as far as we can, 
guess at alternative possibilities 
where we can’t see, and equip our- 
selves with attitudes and machinery 
flexible enough to do whatever needs 


to be done. 





A griculture and 
National Prosperity 


THE SUBSTANTIAL prosperity of a country is always in the ratio 
of its agricultural industry and wealth. 


—JrssE BuEL 


The interests of millions of our citizens engaged in agriculture 


are involved in an enlargement and improvement of the results 
of their labor, and a zealous regard for their welfare should be 
a willing tribute to those whose productive returns are a main 
source of our progress and power. 

—GRrOVER CLEVELAND 


—_—_——_———LSL 
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The Tools of the Mind 


IN WORKING OUT methods for strengthening a democratic society, 
a special type of pragmatic thinking is required. The structure of this 
kind of thought is a mystery to many people, and is conspicuously lacking 
in most public discussion of political and economic policy. 





It is, however, the familiar tool of science, used unquestioningly in all 
scientific research and thought. Its chief characteristic is the arrangement 
of all facts and theories in layers of generality, and the evaluation of facts 
according to a scale between extremes, rather than in absolutist categories. 


Too often scientists have failed to recognize the nature of their own 
thought process, and have left it with their other tools in the daboratory, 
using the sloppy thinking of ordinary discussion when they turned their 
attention to public questions. It is worth noting that a large reservoir of 
practical intelligence could be tapped if scientists would consciously make 
use of their scientific form of thought in approaching the problems of 
social and economic adjustment that so baffle the ordinary run of educated 
men. 


To the scientific mind it should be easy to recognize that the main 
handicap of democracy in fighting its enemies is that a top layer of abstrac- 
tion is largely missing. A general religion of democracy is needed, one 
that can gzip our desires and turn all our judgments of value into a vital 
unity of purpose. We are not sure enough of what or where we are going. 


When we can give our lives to the use of science to enrich the life of 
humanity, we can have an ethical system that makes sense to modern 
people. Our society will take on new meaning, and we shall know more 
clearly where we are going. The brotherhood without which we are lost 
and confused will take a shape that we know how to grasp. Many 
scientists have always lived by this system, with deep inner satisfaction, 
but without realizing its meaning as a general path of hope for democracy 
as a whole. Here, too, it is time for us to turn our minds to the problem 
of bettering the world by means that are familiar to us in our personal lives. 


The fact that this way of thought is undeveloped, and that our future 
path is not yet clear, need not discourage us. We have tools of the mind 
that are powerful to shape and solve new problems, and there is reason 
to believe that we may win through to a better adjustment and to a reason- 
able prospect of peace and increasing well-being for our own country and 


finally for all the world. 


—DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 
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Such Steel as Dreams 
ARE MADE OF 


By HOWARD R. TOLLEY, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. “For just as surely as we have the tools with which to 
make a better world, so surely must we have a national way of 
planning the use of those tools. The citizen of the United States 
must be brought into the week-to-week decisions of his Govern- 
ment; those decisions must be reached on the basis of the best 
knowledge that we possess; we must have a means of making 
those decisions rapidly and continuously. These are the principles 
on which I think the democracy of the future will be worked out.” 


“WHEN THIS cruel war 

is over,” they sang during 

the Civil War, and in one 

form or another that same 
song has been sung in every war men 
ever fought. Utopias follow when 
gun smoke gets in the eyes. That 
is all right as a safety valve, a way to 
forget present trouble. Such safety 
valves serve a useful purpose, per- 
haps, but of course no Utopia ever 
comes true. Probably it is a good 
thing that they don’t, yet this is 
why most people are distrustful of 
taking too distant looks into dim 
years ahead. 

But maybe the bad thing about 
looking ahead has been that we never 
did it with our minds but always 
with our hearts. A good many 
people believe that we not only can 
but must stop dreaming now and 
use our heads, 

What they propose to do now is 
to take a good long look at what we 
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really have about us, the materials 
and the tools that we have, and then 
to draw up a design for a future that 
we can use those materials and tools 
to build when the war is over. 

This is a very different thing from 
building castles in the air. It is the 
reverse of thinking up an ideal world 
and then trying to change the facts 
to fit the dream. The trouble with 
that is that facts are the stubbornest 
things there are, And the more 
they are dodged, the more stubborn 
they get. What we are talking 
about here is about making friends 
with facts, about a partnership with 
the real. 

In other words, we are talking 
about planning. A good way to 
start, perhaps, is to see what kind of 
a country it is that we would like to 
have, and know that we could have, 
after we have worked our way 
through the confusions of today. 
This means that the base of our 
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thinking will be what we know can 
be done, not what might be done if 
thus and so were true. 

Nearly all of us agree now that 
there is no final, unchanging reason 
for anyone in this country to be with- 
out food, without clothing, or with- 
out shelter. Indeed, I believe we are 
all pretty sure this country can do a 
great deal better merely than afford- 
ing a bare minimum of these bottom 
needs of life. There may be some 
debate about just what level of living 
can be reached by how many people, 
but there is no longer much argu- 
ment about the capacity of our Na- 
tion’s plant to give every single per- 
son the material means of a full life. 

That is one part of the future that 
we can take for granted almost every 
one wants and believes we can have. 
Going on a step further, trying to 
see how this kind of world would 
look, I think we do not need rose- 
colored spectacles to see a land over- 
flowing with today’s kind of milk 
and honey. It would be a land 
where people lived in good homes 
among green fields, lived in the 
warmth of security against want and 
the inner warmth that comes from 
making or growing themselves a part 
of the goods that make up that 
living. 

The countryside of that day can 
look like this, and the whole Nation 
can be that countryside. 

There need be no slum, urban, or 
rural, from one end of the country 
to the other, there need be no swarm- 
ing of men prisoned by day and by 
night among stone piles of cities. 

Yet there need be no loss of the 
social or artistic values that have 
been made possible through the de- 
velopment of cities. We need cities, 
naturally, just as we need the coun- 
try. Each contributes to the culture 











of the other, and is a part of it, 
But what kind of world will we 
in this country have to work in, the 
democracies having survived this 
crisis? We have learned that we 
cannot get away from the rest of the 
world and that the Atlantic and the 
Pacific are highways, not barriers. | 
think Secretary Hull gave us the gen- 
eral charter for that world in the 
speech in which he said that “it is 
none too early to lay down at least 
some of the principles by which 
policies must be guided at the con- 
clusion of the war, to press for a 
broad program of world economic 
reconstruction, and to copsider ten- 


We Need: 


To make friends with facts. 

Good homes among green 
fields. 

To end slums. 

A broad program of world 
economic reconstruction. 

Fair returns to farmers for 
their work. 

To get supplies to those who 
need them. 

Minimum living standards or 
a program to provide them. 

To shift some crops. 

A conservation works pro- 
gram. 

Jobs for everyone. 

Planning. 

The improvement of agricul- 
tural resources. 
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tative plans for the application of 
those policies.” 

The principles, in his words, were: 

1. Extreme nationalism must not 
again be permitted to express itself 
in excessive trade restrictions. 

2. Nondiscrimination in interna- 
tional commercial relations must be 
the rule, so that international trade 
may grow and prosper. 

3. Raw material supplies must be 
available to all nations without dis- 
crimination. 

4. International agreements reg- 
ulating the supply of commodities 
must be so handled as to protect 
fully the interests of the consuming 
countries and their people. 

5. The institutions and arrange- 
ments of international finance must 
be so set up that they lend aid to 
the essential enterprises and the con- 
tinuous development of all coun- 
tries, and permit the payment 
through processes of trade consonant 
with the welfare of all countries. 


Policies at Home 


That is a program on international 
affairs that the Nation can stand be- 
hind, and that agriculture as a part 
of the Nation can wholeheartedly 
support. Indeed, we may say that it 
is one that must be supported if 
the kind of world that we want is to 
become real on any scale whatever. 
We outline here a basis for a pro- 
gram for agriculture and farm peo- 
ple within the United States that is 
complementary to the international 
program. 

When we recall that amid the 
falling bombs, men of England have 
felt that they could bring together 
the symposium “A Plan for Britain” 
that recently has been printed in this 
country, I think that we can all 
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agree with Mr. Hull that there is no 
better time to plan for the uses of 
peace than when we are planning 
how to gain peace. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, 
the outlines of the programs that 
we will need already exist. They 
are programs that fit perfectly in the 
framework that Mr. Hull has pro- 
posed, and that grow naturally out 
of the programs that we now have. 
In the first place, the farm program 
for the United States would recog- 
nize both that our farmers ought to 
get as much of a return for their 
work as any other groups in the 
country and that something more 
than we now have is needed to make 
our supplies “available to all nations 
without discrimination.” 

Without going too much into 
specifics here, I suggest that the 
time after the war will be the time to 
try such a program. For a genera- 
tion farmers have felt and said that 
they should have a fair price for the 
fruits of their labor in the home 
market and that what they grew 
above that ought to be used by 
someone. In this country people 
can use these supplies in two ways: 
One way is the usual way of pur- 
chase by people able to buy all they 
need, the other is the way of the 
food- and cotton-stamp plans, free 
school-lunch program, and the other 
devices for putting food and fibers 
in the hands of those who need them. 


People Need Food 


To waive the latter for a moment, 
let us suppose that for each of our 
major crops we should set up a “sur- 
plus pool,” a pool in which supplies 
could pile up over and above the 
needs of the ever-normal granary. 
Suppose then prices in this country 
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were kept up as at present, the 
granary were kept full to protect 
against natural disaster, and what 
was left in the “surplus pools” were 
sold or traded abroad for whatever 
it would bring and the proceeds re- 
turned to each farmer according to 
the part he had grown. Would that 
not give us a system that would fol- 
low Mr. Hull’s design for a better 
world and at the same time guard 
our farmers against too low world 
prices? I think it would. 

To turn now to the problem of 
getting supplies into the hands of 
those who need them. First, our 
economic and social system must 
afford more people, nonfarmers as 
well as farmers, an opportunity to 
earn a decent living. But this is not 
enough. There are minimum stand- 
ards of nutrition, clothing, housing, 
and opportunity that every Amer- 
ican should enjoy; if he does not, the 
Government should find out why, 
and do everything possible to meet 
the needs. It seems clear that the 
stamp plans, the school lunch plan, 
and the five-cent milk plan have 


showed their usefulness to our 
economy and society. There is no 
need to hunt for drastic new 
programs. 


Part of the increased cost can be 
borne by farmers and distributors, 
and retailers might be asked to han- 
dle the stamp plan business at lower 
margins. At any rate, all families 
who are unable to earn enough 
money to buy the food they need to 
keep them healthy, whether they live 
in town or country, ought to be 
brought within such programs. 

Another step that our programs of 
the future can well take is to serve 
more of our people more adequately 
than ever before. All operators of 
small farms, tenants, sharecroppers, 
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and farm laborers with stable em- 
ployment ought to be eligible for a 
minimum payment under the Agri- 
cultural Program. In return for this 
payment, the farmer should work 
out and follow a farm plan that will 
help him to gain the best possible 
living and will serve the Nation’s in- 
terest in saving its soil resources. 
Families with very low incomes 
ought to receive the added loans and 
grants they need. Some blanket 
program to reach almost all our 
farmers seems to be the rock-bottom 
goal if we are to make a serious try 
for the kind of countryside I have 
pictured. ° 


Working Conditions 


We must realize, too, that our 
agriculture is changing before our 
eyes, and that if the growing army of 
farm laborers is to feel it has an im- 
portant stake in our democracy, that 
army must have the same rights as 
other workers. To this end, a well- 
rounded farm program must require 
that every operator who is a large- 
scale employer must pay minimum 
wages and give his laborers mini- 
mum working conditions. 

In order to make good some of 
these steps, others would have to be 
taken. For instance, shifts need to 
be made out of some crops into 
others. An undue amount of time 
and soil values goes into some crops 
that could well be put into others, 
both in order to give the producer a 
better return and to make other foods 
available to greater numbers of peo- 
ple. Incentive payments to promote 
such shifts in production would be 
wholly justified. 

One last word on our future farm 
programs. Some way must be 
found to make sure that we do not 
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have again millions of idle hands 
and thousands of jobs crying to be 
done, both at the same time; we 
must put into the work all of our 
energy, human, natural, and me- 
chanical. 

We will need a_ conservation 
works program that will give every 
jobless man work in saving our 
country’s natural wealth. We will 
need a tremendous Nation-wide 
rural housing program. And we 
will need a coherent, wise, farflung 
program for the management of 
public land. The buying of land 
for getting poor land out of farm- 
ing, for public forests, for establish- 
ment of tenants on the land, for 
giving factory workers garden plots, 
for group farming or management— 
these and others need to be fitted 
into a coherent, single program that 
will be so transparently useful and 
adequate that the whole country will 
accept them with enthusiasm. 


A Job for Everyone 


Needless to say, these are not 
things that can be brought about by 
a few idealists. If a few sincere, 
earnest men could do such jobs, they 
would long since have been done. 
The whole country must want these 
things to be done. The people of 
the country must want the country 
to become the green and fruitful 
countryside that it can become. 

For this reason, looking toward 
the world after the war is the big 
job that faces every citizen, laymen 
and others alike. 

Particularly important is it that 
land use planning committees in 
every State undertake now the task 
of planning for the kind of world to 
come. This kind of planning is not 
easy; indeed, it is a very complicated 
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affair. Nevertheless, if the men of 
England I have mentioned before 
can doa similar job with chaos about 
them and a nightmare of uncertainty 
ahead of them, I know that Amer- 
icans can do it, too. 

Land use planning committees, 
for that matter, already have done 
much to break the ground for the 
planning that I am talking about 
now. They have just finished an 
excellent piece of work, the making 
of recommendations to deal with the 
impacts of war upon agriculture in 
their individual States. Their next 
logical job is to arrive at some ideas 
of what must be done to meet the 
impacts of peace. 

To my mind, there is little ques- 
tion but that these planning com- 
mittees will do this job and do it 
well. Moreover, the success that 
they have had thus far is a good 
sign that we are on the road to find- 
ing out how to live at home in this 
confusing century. Perhaps these 
committees of farmers and adminis- 
trators, aided by technical experts, 
will set a pattern for the whole coun- 
try, urban and rural alike. 

For just as surely as we have the 
tools with which to make a better 
world so surely must we have a na- 
tional way of planning the use of 
those tools. The citizen of the 
United States must be brought into 
the week-to-week decisions of his 
government; those decisions must be 
reached on the basis of the best 
knowledge that we possess; we must 
have a means of making those de- 
cisions rapidly and continuously. 
These are the principles on which 
I think the democracy of the future 
will be worked out. 

Whenever there is talk such as this 
there is always the question: What 
are we going to use for money to 
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pay for all these jobs and plans? 
Well, I do not think we need to 
fear anything more than fear itself, 
to paraphrase the President’s words, 
in this as in other things. We see 
all around us now what this Nation 
can do when it has to meet a great 
emergency. Whenever the times 
have called it forth we have always 
found the will and the energy to do 
the job. 

Less than 10 years ago we were 
threatened by an internal paralysis 
that tested the mettle of our people 
severely. Today, in a world torn by 
war, we have put ourselves on the 
way toward prosperity that will be 
beyond any levels we have reached 
before. When peace comes the only 
thing that can keep us from turning 
our whole land into a green and 
blooming countryside will be our 
state of mind. Nothing has stopped 
us when we really wanted to do 
something. 

This is not a new thing; it has 
been a part of our national character 
ever since the founding of the col- 
onies. We need only to recall the 
winning of the West and the build- 
ing of our great cities to see the tre- 
mendous unstoppable energies that 








can be released if the people have a 
mind to. The answer to defeatists 
now is the same answer that we gave 
to those early defeatists who thought 
that the Ohio River was buried too 
deep in wilderness ever to be an 
American frontier. 

So far as today’s goal for agricul- 
ture after the war is concerned, Sec- 
retary Wickard has summed it up 
recently in a letter to the President. 
The goal is a program“ so fashioned,” 
he said, “that it will insure to future 
generations of Americans the preser- 


‘ vation and improvement of the agri- 


cultural resource; that it will make 
possible a better life for the farm 
people of our own day.” 

Our only real problem in reaching 
this goal and the larger national goal 
I have talked about, is how the peo- 
ple can channel their energy, or- 
ganize it, and, in so doing, keep 
their freedom. They did it before 
when they built the West, when they 
built our cities, when they conquered 
the frontiers of fear of the 1930's. 
We have lost none of our liberties. 
We need not ever lose them. 

When all of us want hard enough 
to do it, we can put steel ribs into 
the stuff that our dreams are made of. 





Agriculture for an honorable and high-minded man is the best 
of all occupations or arts by which men produce the means of 


living. 


—XENOPHON. 


We need .. . rural electrification, and the industrialization of 
agriculture, to the end that a strong agricultural economy and 
contented people on our Nation’s farms may be the constant com- 
panions of and constructive contributors to a strong industrial 
economy comprised of contented people. 


—Cuar.ts E. WItson. 


(President, General Electrical Company.) 
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Prosperity for 
FARMERS and WORKERS 


By MORDECAI EZEKIEL, Economic Aduser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. “The position of agriculture in our post-war econ- 
omy will be vitally affected by our success or failure in solving 
this problem of industrial reconstruction. Unless we take effec- 
tive steps to keep industry at work, factories will close down, 
workers will be unemployed, and a new and deeper industrial 
depression will swamp all activity. * * * If we go forward 
positively * * * the temporary prosperity of the war can be 
followed by a far more enduring and satisfying prosperity of the 
peace, here and in other countries, for farmers and workers alike.” 


THE PLACE of every 

group in our national 

economy after the war 

will depend upon the out- 
come of the war. If Hitler were to 
win in Europe, our country would 
become a besieged fortress. The 
victorious totalitarian powers would 
do everything possible to cripple us, 
to weaken and eventually destroy 
us without the need for military ac- 
tion. They would shut off com- 
pletely our exports of farm products 
like cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
fruits. They would seek to displace 
our exports of automobiles, machin- 
ery, office machines, and other 
American industrial specialties. 
They would interfere with our im- 
ports of rubber, tea, manganese, and 
other vital raw materials. And they 
would make glowing offers of trade 
to our industrialists and business- 
men, to try to convince them that 
they as individuals or concerns could 
trade safely with the power that 
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seeks to destroy their country as it 
would then have destroyed all the 
free countries in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Even if we withstood the totali- 
tarian blandishments, our Nation 
would become a permanent armed 
camp. Agriculture and _ industry 
alike would be subordinated to a 
permanent state of national defense. 
With a large share of our youth in 
permanent armies and navies, and 
a large share of our production de- 
voted to military purposes, our in- 
ternal buying power would decline, 
and standards of living would be 
low both on farms and cities. 

If we failed to withstand the Nazi 
tactics and at last fell a victim either 
to internal penetration or military 
conquest, our lot would become still 
worse. We, too, would become 
slaves to the conqueror. Our pro- 
duction might be restricted to raw 
materials for him to process, while 


we had to buy our finished products 
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from his factories at high prices. 

We might sink back to the colo- 
nial status which England tried to 
force on us before the Revolution, 
restricted to making only those 
things which the ruling country 
could not make a profit on. Along 
with our cherished freedom would 
go our high standards of living and 
our breadth of life and opportunity. 
The riches of America would be 
drained off to serve the conquering 
people, while their armies of occu- 
pation held our farmers and work- 
ers alike to their slave tasks at the 
point of machine guns and bayonets. 
No worker could change his job, 
no farmer could shift his farm, ex- 
cept upon the order of the German 
bureaucracy. All who had worked 
for the welfare of farmers or work- 
ers in the past or who dared speak 
out or oppose the new slavery would 
be tortured, starved, or beaten to 
death in concentration camps. 

These things sound incredible, but 
they are happening all over the 
world today to peoples who thought 
they would be left in peace. while 
others turned back the impending 
danger. America, alone of all the 
nations, has dared gird herself 
against the danger before it was com- 
pletely ready to overwhelm her. 
There can be no decent future for 
farmers or any other class in America 
unless we throw all our might into 
the struggle and see that totalitari- 
anism is crushed before it crushes us. 

Defeat of Hitler will not auto- 
matically solve our economic and 
social problems, but it will leave 
us and other countries the oppor- 
tunity to solve our problems on a 
basis of continued democratic prog- 
ress, through the evolutionary step- 
by-step methods which are the way 
of democracy. 
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A Rebirth 


The war period will leave our do- 
mestic industry with greatly ex- 
panded capacity, especially for 
machines, metals, and other heavy 
goods. We will have practically full 
employment, but will face the prob- 
lem of getting the demobilized sol- 
diers back to work and of providing 
other work for the men and ma- 
chines previously busy on defense 
orders. Our farms will be geared up 
to a high level of internal consump- 
tion of meats, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, and fruits and vegetables, and 
to large output of the same things 
for Britain. We will also have great 
accumulations of cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and other nonperishables, 
awaiting the post-war markets. 

Making the readjustments back to 
a new peacetime economy may be 
aided by a rebirth of international 
trade. There will be immediate re- 
lief demands for food, clothing, and 
materials for rebuilding the shat- 
tered homes and industries of Eu- 
rope. In addition, a far-sighted and 
just peace should open the way to a 
new era of economic cooperation 
among the nations. 

There may be a long period of 
gradually rebuilding international 
relations and good will, while the 
younger generations in the countries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere are being 
reeducated away from the poisonous 
beliefs of hate and might which have 
been drilled into them since child- 
hood. Even if they do not attempt 
to work out at once a final or crystal- 
ized economic and political order, 
men’s minds and hopes will un- 
doubtedly work toward some larger 
framework of political and economic 
organization in Europe, which will 
minimize the previous nationalistic 
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adherences, ambitions, and rivalries 
of many tiny regions, and provide in- 
stead a basis for mutually beneficial 
cooperation over larger areas. We 
could well afford to make large loans 
both to Europe and South America 
at low rates over long periods of re- 
payment to speed their restoration to 
economic health. In such a more co- 
operative world Europe should again 
buy much of her wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, lard, pork, citrus fruit, and 
sugar from us and from other Amer- 
ican countries, instead of producing 
them at high cost within her own 
borders. 

To help make that possible, we in 
turn would have to help by offering 
larger markets here for the indus- 
trial products of a reviving Europe 
and an expanding South America, 
such as fine cutlery and cameras, ex- 
otic fruits and Indian wares, and the 


like. 
A New World Trade 


Reorganization back to a peace 
economy here might thus be stimu- 
lated by an expansion in interna- 
tional trade on a new and permanent 
basis. What happened internally, 
however, would also be of great im- 
portance. Even in the prosperous 
1920's, go percent or more of all our 
farm and factory production was for 
the domestic market. If we are to 
keep our factories and our farms 
operating at the higher volume of 
output achieved during the defense 
effort, we must maintain and expand 
our levels of domestic consumption 
after the war is over. After we have 
demonstrated that we can put all 
our energies at work to produce the 
weapons necessary to destroy a for- 
eign foe, we will be faced with the 
problem of ways to keep that same 
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productive energy and skill at work 
to produce all the things that our 
farmers and our workers need.” 
The position of agriculture in our 
post-war economy will be vitally af- 
fected by our success or failure in 
solving this problem of industrial re- 
construction. Unless we do take 
effective steps to keep industry at 
work, factories will close down, 
workers will be unemployed, and a 
new and deeper industrial depression 
will swamp all activity. We have 
55,000,000 potential workers in this 
country. Neither farmers nor 
workers can be prosperous while 
there are jobs for only 40,000,000 or 
45,000,000 of them. If factories again 
close down in Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Norfolk, farm boys and farm 
families by the hundreds of thou- 
sands will surge back to the farms. 
Every farmhouse will be filled to 
overflowing. Flimsy shacks will 
spring up in every unoccupied piece 
of land. Clearings and pathetic 
little gardens will appear through 
the cut-overs and the sand barrens. 
Thousands of migratory workers 
will crowd the roads. Again there 
will be millions too many people try- 
ing to eke out a living from the 
land. Meanwhile sales of milk, but- 
ter, cotton, eggs, fruits, and vege- 
tables will go down and down, while 
prices and farm income will decline 
sharply. Commodity loans, market- 
ing agreements, and conservation 
and parity payments would shield 


This is not the place to discuss what 
might be done to maintain full production 
and employment after the war. Some 
suggestions along this line are contained in 
“Final Report and Recommendations of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee,” 
Senate Document No 35, March 31, 1941; 
and statement of Mordecai Ezekiel before 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, February 24, 1941. 
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farmers somewhat from the full 
force of the decline in markets, but 
they would be unable to sustain full 
prosperity. No matter what ar- 
rangements have been made for crop 
loans and parity payments on partic- 
ular products, farmers will be faced 
with more people to care for and less 
money to do it with. Just as Amer- 
ica cannot be prosperous in a dis- 
organized world, there is no way by 
which farmers can be guaranteed 
prosperity in the midst of a society 
which has ceased to function. Men 
cannot consume what idle factories 
fail to produce. Farmers and in- 
dustrial workers can be prosperous 
together, or they can suffer together. 
One group cannot be insured pros- 
perity unless they both enjoy it. 


Technology 


The war will speed up the growth 
of our technology both on farms and 
in cities. On farms it will encour- 
age our farmers to devise ways of 
getting out the most production with 
the smallest amount of labor. It 
will encourage them to use to the 
fullest the labor-saving capacities of 
new machines and new processes. 
It will stimulate the maximum of 
productive efficiency in improved 
seed, better livestock care, better 
care and utilization of soils and 
crops. In stores and factories it 
will encourage expanded productive 
capacity, new processes, economy in 
use of labor, more efficient and eco- 
nomical processes in transportation 
and marketing. 

It will step up greatly the physical 
productivity of eur economic sys- 
tem, both on farm and in city. Our 
schools are being enlarged to train 
labor for defense, and our medical 
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colleges to train doctors and nurses 
and equip hospitals for the armed 
forces. After we have learned how 
to produce more for purposes of de- 
fense, we cannot throw away what 
we have learned and go back to 
where we started from. If we at- 
tempt to do that—and to turn 10, 
000,000 workers out of jobs and onto 
the streets or relief again—we will 
smash back to a depression far worse 
than the one we have been painfully 
climbing out of for so long. 

Instead, we must go forward from 
where we will be when the war ends. 
Once we have helped England de- 
feat Hitler, we must take our share 
of responsibility thereafter. We 
must help create and build up a 
new world order which assures 
every nation an opportunity for 
growth, prosperity, peace. We must 
create a domestic order which en- 
ables us to maintain full and sus- 
tained use of our newly expanded 
productive powers, for the ends of 
peace instead of war. We will have 
moved up from 45,000,000 people 
at work to 55,000,000 at work. We 
will have moved up from creating 
$70,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services a year to creating $100,000, 
000,000. We will have in our hands 
the means of wiping out malnutri- 
tion, bad housing, preventable dis- 
ease, ignorance for all our people. 
If we fail to move forward and drop 
instead into a new slough of de- 
spond, we may find at last that the 
war was fought in vain. If we go 
forward positively to keep all our 
people at work, making and con- 
suming the things we ourselves need, 
the temporary prosperity of the war 
can be followed by a far more en- 
during and satisfying prosperity of 
the peace, here and in other coun- 
tries, for farmers and workers alike. 
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Science Will Play 
A VITAL ROLE 


By CHARLES E. KELLOGG, Chief, Division of Soil Survey, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. “Agricultural science has a great oppor- 
tunity. It will play a vital role in shaping the new agriculture 


of the critical post-war years. 


With the full aid of science, farmers 


can make the essential adjustments quickly, effectively, and with- 
out waste. The job will be difficult.” 


SCIENCE can _ remake 
American agriculture. It 
can develop a better and 
sounder agriculture than 
we have ever known before—but not 
the haphazard science of the past. 
The unplanned, catch-as-catch-can 
application of science to individual 
farm operations has already brought 
on serious social problems that are 
still unsolved. Although technology 
has saved many farmers from ruin 
and greatly increased the well-being 
of others, it has pushed thousands 
off the land and sent them wander- 
ing over a rich country in search of 
a bare existence. Other thousands 
stay on the land temporarily, almost 
without hope, at the whim of social 
caprices beyond their control. 
These amazing paradoxes, still un- 
solved because we haven’t found a 
social framework for this new tech- 
nology, are certain to worsen after 
the war. No one knows how much 
worse they can be allowed to get. 
They are bad now—regardless of a 
war effort or its aftermath. Unless 
some means is found for dealing 
with agriculture as an integral part 
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of the social organism as a whole, for 
closing the great gaps between our 
inherited cultural patterns and the 
demands of the new technology, the 
future is unpleasant to contemplate. 

What science has done for indi- 
viduals and for individual problems, 
it can do for society. Whether it 
does or not depends less upon scien- 
tists as technicians than upon sci- 
entists as citizens; and especially 
upon whether all citizens together 
can develop a social order in which 
the benefits of science can be realized 
by the whole society. As technol- 
ogy increases, the mutual interde- 
pendence of people, skills, and re- 
gions increases. Enough social con- 
trol of technological processes to keep 
them in harmony with one another 
and with the needs of society is abso- 
lutely necessary—not simply restric- 
tions, but planning in a_ positive 
directional sense. 

Such planning can be good. It 
can be broad and still make use of 
all the latest knowledge of science. 
It can be done democratically, with 
full participation by the citizens and 
full recognition of all human values. 
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Rather than leading to uniformity, it 
can lead toward an even greater 
variety and richness of culture. Yet 
if such planning is not attempted in 
time, or if it fails, Americans will 
have lost their opportunity to lead 
the world toward a new order—a 
new democratic order based upon 
justice and morals and served by the 
greatest technology of all time. 


After the War 


In the post-war period, agricul- 
tural scientists will have greater op- 
portunities for service than ever be- 
fore. Drastic, sudden, and uneven 
changes in our agriculture are cer- 
tain to come. New problems will 
be added to those already with us. 
Technology itself will continue de- 
veloping, increasing the possibilities 
for flexibility in agriculture. 

The outlook for large exports of 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, lard, and 
apples, for example, is not good—not 
unless methods can be devised for 
producing these things much more 
cheaply than we have been doing. 
Unless this can be done, and the 
prospects are not good, or unless de- 
pendence is placed upon uncertain 
export subsidies, other crops must be 
substituted for part of them. On the 
other hand, the restricted imports 
during the emergency of special 
plant products not now produced in 
the United States may stimulate 
their production here at increased 
prices. Farmers with such crops 
may find themselves embarrassed if 
imports are again reestablished. 

At last people are becoming aware 
of an enormous nutrition problem. 
They see that our increasing popula- 
tion should have larger amounts of 
the protective foods—leafy vege- 
tables, fruits, milk—for adequate 
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diets to insure health and growth, 
To have improved diets the need for 
expanding certain crops and for im- 
proving the quality of crops already 
grown will become increasingly ap- 
parent. These changes will come 
unequally in different areas because 
of differences in soil and market 
requirements. 

The occupations of people will 
change drastically after the war is 
over. It seems doubtful that con- 
sumer industries will expand enough 
to replace all war industries. Cer- 
tainly many in the defense forces and 
in industry will go back to the land, 
even though the agricultural market 
may be adequately supplied without 
them. More than ever before agri- 
cultural research must be prepared 
to deal with the problems of the small 
farmer and with the problems of 
production for home use by all 
farmers. 

This calls for a redirected empha- 
sis in research. Even now, agricul- 
tural research is too exclusively de- 
voted to commercial agriculture—to 
the dairy problems of the dairy 
farmer, to the fruit problems of the 
fruit grower, and to the vegetable 
problems of the commercial vege- 
table grower. The problems of 
farmers who produce small amounts 
of livestock products, fruits, or veg- 
etables, perhaps only for home use, 
demand much more attention. 
These problems have important, but 
neglected, social aspects. It cannot 
be assumed that all farmers, and 
especially those who return to the 
land from industry, have the same 
desires and attitudes as the more 
articulate commercial farmers. 

These are only examples of im- 
portant changes to come. As the 
pattern of agriculture changes and 
as technology develops, farmers will 
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be dealing with new sets of rela- 
tionships. There will be new prob- 
lems of plant and animal diseases, 
soil management, and insect control 
for the natural scientists, of produc- 
tion and distribution for the econ- 
omists, and of human relationships 
for the sociologists. These must be 
dealt with promptly as they arise if 
waste, ineficiency, and suffering are 


to be avoided. 


Science on the Farm 


During the past 100 years the art 
of agriculture has been giving way 
gradually to the science of agricul- 
ture. The greatest contribution 
science can make in the difficult post- 
war years will be to speed up that 
process, evenly, to avoid the slow, in- 
eficient, and agonizing trial-and- 
error method of older traditional ag- 
riculture with all its consequences of 
misery, lost homes, and unwilling 
migrations for those who erred or 
were unlucky. Scientists can do a 
great deal to predict the results of 
agricultural practices. If full use is 
made of the modern skills and prin- 
ciples of science, adjustments need 
not be left entirely to chance and 
trial and error. 

For farmers to meet these coming 
emergencies promptly without waste 
they need to know what alternatives 
are possible—what can be done on 
their lands. First, they must know 
the alternative crop and livestock 
enterprises to which their lands are 
reasonably well adapted. This in- 
cludes knowledge of the production 
processes familiar to them and of 
new ones they haven’t tried before. 
Useful information of this kind is 
specific, in terms of plant varieties, 
livestock breeds, planting dates, 
yields, and all the other physical 
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aspects of agricultural production. 

Secondly, they must know how to 
select from among these many al- 
ternatives a pattem or system of 
management from which they can 
expect a satisfactory and secure liv- 
ing within their social and economic 
frame of reference. Relevant knowl- 
edge to this end is not something 
fixed or static but dynamic, chang- 
ing, like the natural and _ social 
processes themselves. 

Science can make available to 
farmers much of the knowledge they 
need to plan their operations success- 
fully. Such knowledge comes from 
a great many special sciences. We 
have only to think, for example, of 
the sequence from soil, to corn, to 
silage, to cow, to milk, to butter, and 
finally to consumer. Or from soil, 
to soybean, to plastics, to automo- 
biles. Or from soil, to cabbage, to 
sauerkraut, to distant consumer. 
Hundreds of such processes take 
place within economic and social sys- 
tems that vitally affect each stage of 
production, transportation, and use, 
as well as the living of farm people. 

The results of experience and of 
scientific experiments and analyses 
are applied to specific problems and 
on specific farms. Since knowledge 
of any one production process may 
involve several branches of science 
and the experience of many farmers, 
information from a wide variety of 
sources must be brought together, 
synthesized, in ways that make it 
applicable to definite problems, areas, 
and farms. A prediction, for ex- 
ample, of the milk production from 
dairy cows on a farm made up of 
Norfolk sandy loam and Plummer 
fine sandy loam near a village in 
South Carolina, involves specific 
knowledge of the response of these 
soils to lime and fertilizers, of the 
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crops adapted to the soils and ex- 
pected yields, of the quality and 
amount of feed that can be produced, 
of the feed requirements of different 
breeds of dairy cows and their prob- 
able production, of plant and animal 
disease hazards, and of many more 
specific phases of this farming en- 
terprise in this place. Then if the 
farmer is to make a rational choice of 
enterprise, he must be able to com- 
pare the results and costs of dairy 
production with those of alternative 
enterprises. The situation will be 
entirely different on another farm 
having differences in soils or the 
other factors influencing production. 


Problems of Wider Scope 


Much of the same knowledge of 
soils, crops, diseases, insects, animals, 
or other items is used in different 
combinations for developing solu- 
tions for definite problems on specific 
farms. The same fact or principle 
has a different relevancy in different 
situations. Slight differences in soil 
acidity or slope, for example, are 
more important in the production of 
flue-cured tobacco than in growing 
lespedeza. The condition of mar- 
ket roads is important to both dairy 
farmers and grain farmers, but much 
more important to the former whose 
product must go over the road every 
day. 

These production processes tak- 
ing place on individual farms are 
influenced by markets, the produc- 
tion of other farmers throughout the 
country, and other activities in the 
community, State, or region, and in 
the Nation. Thus the processes of 
synthesizing our knowledge are di- 
rected not only at these individual 
problems on farms but also at prob- 
lems of wider scope and area, which 
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are common to many farms. There 
is the problem of grasshopper con- 
trol on a farm, in a community, and 
in the country. There are problems 
of soil management on a farm, and 
problems of soil use that influence 
several farms, say in a watershed, 
and finally there are broad problems 
of public policy concerning the use 
and security of soil. 

The processes of synthesis are car- 
ried on different levels of abstraction 
to serve needs varying from prob- 
lems of minute detail, like the con- 
trol of potato blight, to those of a 
broad scope, like the distribution of 
food. Then too, the same farmer, 
the same area, or the same technique 
may be concerned with several prob- 
lems, many of which overlap with 
one another, like the problem of ag- 
ricultural credit and the use of more 
land for pasture and livestock. Re- 
visions must be made as social con- 
ditions change and as new inven- 
tions and discoveries are made that 
call for new patterns of work and 
living where the relevancy of indi- 
vidual facts and principles are dif- 
ferent. 


Geographic Basis Essential 


This synthesis of available knowl- 
edge of crops and of responses to 
management practices must have a 
sound geographic basis, especially 
according to soil types and soil re- 
gions. As long as farm experience 
was not analyzed scientifically, at- 
tempts were made to apply the re- 
sults in new situations—on different 
soils, for different crops, and in dif- 
ferent economic patterns—without 
regard to the factors involved, often 
with disheartening results. For the 
practical application of scientific 
knowledge to specific problems and 
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farms, the knowledge must be as- 
sembled according to those defined 
geographic units known as soil types. 

This need has become increasingly 
apparent with the development of 
scientific agriculture and will be es- 
pecially critical to the adjustments 
necessary in the difficult post-war 
era. Quantitative accuracy of the 
responsiveness of farm practices in 
terms of yield and quality of output 
is no more important than geo- 
graphic specificity regarding the 
kinds of places where each is appli- 
cable. The more sudden and more 
drastic the adjustments required the 
more critical this need will be be- 
cause of the greater extent to which 
farmers must rely upon sound ad- 
vice regarding new practices, based 
upon other experience than their 
own; otherwise they will be forced 
to take chances. 


Physical Responses in Physical 
Terms 


In scientific agriculture the adop- 
tion of some system of management 
on a farm is the result of weighing 
the several alternatives within the 
current social and economic frame 
of reference, considering the re- 
sources, tastes, and abilities of the 
operator, and of selecting the opti- 
mum system, or that group of prac- 
tices that will best provide for the 
family on a secure basis. As new 
relevant facts are learned, the sys- 
tem must be appropriately modified. 

Since changes in social conditions 
and new techniques influence fields 
and farms unequally, it is necessary 
to have our knowledge of physical 
responses clearly defined in physical 
terms if it is to find wide applica- 
tion. For their application to many 
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Alternatives 


To meet coming emergencies, 
farmers need to know the alter- 
natives before them—alternative 
crop and livestock enterprises, 
and production processes. Then 
they must know how to select 
a system of management from 
which they can expect a satisfac- 
tory and secure living. 








problems, the clear separation of the 
physical data from the economic is 
just as important in some situations, 
or at some levels of abstraction, as 
their synthesis at others. For ex- 
ample, if the specific responses of soil 
types in terms of yield and quality 
of crops to management practices, or 
of dairy cows to particular feeds, are 
known in physical terms, the results 
are useful over a wide range of eco- 
nomic conditions. If, however, this 
knowledge were stated only in terms 
of economic productivity or “recom- 
mended” practices, even though ever 
so accurate in one time and place, 
application elsewhere or at some 
other time is inaccurate, or at least 
uncertain. 

The proper interpretation of pres- 
ent farm experience, in order to have 
results useful in making predictions, 
requires a careful analysis of the 
economic and social conditions un- 
der which the production processes 
are taking place. Similarly, some 
evaluation of these conditions is es- 
sential to predictions of the economic 
results of management practices. 
That is, a useful estimate of the 
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economic return from a flock of 
sheep or a field of corn depends 
upon expected yields in physical 
terms and upon costs and prices. 

Having assembled our knowledge 
of alternative production processes 
on a geographic basis, it is possible 
to select from among these the ones 
most suitable for a given place under 
various economic conditions. As 
technology advances, the number of 
alternatives increases, giving flexi- 
bility in physical terms, but the rela- 
tive advantages among the alterna- 
tives change unequally. For 
example, the introduction of a new 
practice of tillage or fertilization 
may change the relative productivity 
of soil types as expressed in yields of 
one or more crops. Such a prac- 
tice, or the introduction of a new 
crop, may completely change the rec- 
ommendations for a farm quite apart 
from any change in economic con- 
ditions. 


Dynamic Farm Management 


The great potential benefits of 
agricultural science can only be real- 
ized on farms during the post-war 
period of drastic adjustment through 
a dynamic science of farm manage- 
ment. This does not mean simply 
systems of cost-accounting or book- 
keeping. There must be techniques 
for bringing together all the relevant 
principles developed through experi- 
ence and by scientific research as 
they apply to the individual farm, not 
the “average” farm. This new farm 
management must be symmetrical in 
respect to the problem, and not 
overstress some aspects of the farm 
enterprise or neglect others. 

Based upon the yield expectancy 
of alternative production processes 
that can be undertaken on the lands 
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of a particular farm, and within the 
economic outlook as seen from that 
farm, the most satisfactory manage- 
ment system for a farm family may 
be forecast. Of course, successful 
farm managers have been doing just 
that, but many others will need help 
and guidance in this process, as well 
as in learning the basic physical facts 
and economic forecasts. 

More than upon anything else will 
the preparedness of farmers to face 
the post-war adjustments depend 
upon this process. The develop- 
ment of a science of farm manage- 
ment in the sense just implied has 
scarcely begun. Much of what 
passes under that name now is more 
nearly “agricultural arithmetic.” 
Scientists must devote their atten- 
tion toward this end by synthesizing 
existing knowledge, in outlining new 
research, and in furnishing recom- 
mendations to farmers. It is urgent 
that agricultural research be exam- 
ined now for symmetry in relation to 
probable needs and that new research 
be directed toward the deficiencies. 


Research and Planning 


Social planning in agriculture is 
the obvious outgrowth of the appli- 
cation of science—of an attempt to 
substitute reasoned predictions for 
trial and error. It is a continuous 
dynamic process of harmonizing 
other dynamic processes that change 
in direction, intensity, and relevancy. 
The need has become especially crit- 
ical as the comparative growth of in- 
dustry has slowed down, and as we 
have come to the end of the free 
good land which offered a refuge to 
those who found no satisfying place 
in established society—as emphasis 
has changed from a developmental 
agriculture on new lands to one of 
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improved stability on lands already 
occupied. 

The important reasons that led to 
planning agricultural adjustment 
during the 1930’s will have even far 
greater force after the present con- 
flict isover. Things cannot and will 
not be left to work themselves out 
naturally. Not at all. The choice 
lies rather between relatively poor 
planning and relatively good plan- 
ning. 

To keep the content of planning 
consistent with its purpose, it nfust 
be based upon adequate knowledge, 
adequate in relation to all relevant 
aspects of agricultural problems. 
Otherwise planning becomes a mat- 
ter of temporary compromises and 
trial and error on a huge and expen- 
sive scale, instead of the older, 
cheaper kind. 

Scientific knowledge is no more 
static than society. Although some 
principles are relatively fixed, for a 
time at least (it is just as foolish to 
say that scientific principles need to 
be revised every day as it is to say 
that they are immutable laws of na- 
ture) the recognition of a new set of 
relationships, or the possibility of a 
new set, states a new problem for the 
scientist. 


New Situations 


Perhaps this thought may be made 
clearer by a simple example from 
chemistry. The properties of oxy- 
gen have been studied for many years 
by thousands of chemists. Certainly 
its properties must be known by 
now, someone may say. Why con- 
tinue to study oxygen? It has been 
found to be a colorless gas at ordi- 
nary temperatures and pressures. Its 
weight has been determined. But 
are these relatively well-known char- 
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acteristics of the element in pure 
form its important properties? Not 
at all. Oxygen must be studied in 
combination with other elements like 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, and 
under a variety of temperatures and 
pressures. It has really an enormous 
range in properties. Even though 
many of these are known, we cannot 
predict accurately how oxygen may 
behave in some entirely new combi- 
nation. As much as oxygen has 
been studied, no chemist would be 
so bold as to say that all its proper- 
ties are known, because he knows 
that important combinations of ele- 
ments containing oxygen have not 
been examined carefully, and that 
many new ones will be found. 

The same logic applies throughout 
science. For example, the relevant 
characteristics of many soil types, 
and their capabilities in certain de- 
fined cultural situations, are well 
known. The relevant characteris- 
tics and the hazards of certain insect 
pests and plant diseases are also 
known for many situations. Yet 
when the situations are altered—cul- 
tural practices, kinds of crops, pat- 
terns of occupancy—soils, crops, 
animals, insects, and diseases must 
be dealt with in new sets of relation- 
ships, new situations with which sci- 
entists may be unprepared to deal 
adequately without additional 
facts—additional research. 

The post-war period will see many 
new patterns in agriculture. As 
other crops are substituted for cot- 
ton in the South, for example, and 
pasture and livestock increase, many 
farm units will be changed. What 
new plant diseases and insects will 
appear? What will be the new 
problems of fertilization? Of feed 
storage? Of animal feeding? No 
one knows these things definitely 
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now. But serious problems of these 
kinds will appear and research must 


be prepared to deal with them. 
Research and Planning 


More than ever, objective methods 
for establishing priorities in research 
are needed. Constantly, the re- 
search program in agriculture should 
be examined in relation to the lim- 
iting factors on farms. Frequently 
it happens that the results in one 
science cannot be applied to a prob- 
lem, because of deficiencies of 
knowledge in some other field. 
Fortunately, scientists now have a 
greater opportunity to keep their re- 
search balanced than ever before. 
Through the planning process itself, 
especially such activities as county 
agricultural planning, helpful sug- 
gestions toward this end arise. In 
fact, planning is essential for antici- 
pating the limiting factors to social 
progress and for keeping scientific 
research symmetrical. This doesn’t 
mean that research is to become 
desultory or less objective. Con- 
tinuity and freedom of inquiry are 
essential to the scientific method. 
But research can and must be more 
responsive to social needs. 

Research is essential for planning, 
and planning essential for the best 
research. The relationships are re- 
ciprocal. Neither can be allowed to 
crystallize into a pattern of “proj- 
ects” or “programs” exclusive of the 
other. Yet more sympathetic mu- 
tual understanding between plan- 
ners and research scientists is neces- 
sary if both groups are to play their 
full role. 

As science deals more with prac- 
tical problems of great social signifi- 
cance, broader generalization be- 
comes necessary. At the same time, 
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the demand for special skills and 
knowledge on the part of individual 
research scientists is increasing, 
Both of these seemingly opposed de- 
velopments—increased specialization 
and broader generalization—are es- 
sential to progress. For good plan- 
ning, sound generalization, and 
prompt application of the latest 
discoveries of science are necessary. 

The greatest cause of unfortunate 
misunderstanding between the gen- 
eralists and specialists today arises 
from failures to appreciate the vary- 
ing degrees of relevancy of the same 
facts and principles in different situ- 
ations and in the analysis.of different 
problems. The extreme specialist 
may oversimplify problems vertically 
in terms of his own narrow field of 
competence, whereas the extreme 
generalist may oversimplify them 
horizontally in terms of a superficial 
acquaintance with many fields of 
knowledge. Both fail because nei- 
ther can assign a proper degree of 
relevancy to the facts in a situation. 


Closer to Reality 


If either scientific research or 
planning is to have its maximum use- 
fulness, these extremes must be 
avoided. Perhaps the natural scien- 
tists can unbend, warm up a bit, and 
the social scientists descend a little 
closer to reality, so that the one may 
understand the social frame of ref- 
erence within which agricultural 
processes take place, and the other 
understand and use the facts and 
skills of natural science. It may be 
true that natural scientists have been 
narrow in social outlook and lacking 
in social responsibility, yet the gen- 
eralist or planner who ignores the im- 
portance of scientists and scientific 
skills in the modern world lives in 
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an ivory tower even more remote 
from reality than any conceived by 
the most irresponsible natural 
scientist. 

Some study and reflection are re- 
quired for an appreciation of the 
scientific method and its relevancy to 
social planning. Nevertheless, it is 
upon people who have this apprecia- 
tion, in all relevant fields of special- 
ization, that responsibility for the 
coordination of research and plan- 
ning depends. 

Agricultural science has a great 
opportunity. It will play a vital role 
in shaping the new agriculture of the 
critical post-war years. With the full 
aid of science farmers can make the 
essential adjustments quickly, effec- 
tively, and without waste. The job 
will be difficult. If science meets its 
social obligations, increased empha- 
sis upon five points is urgent now: 

1. Symmetrical social planning, 
broad enough to take account of all 
relevant factors and detailed enough 
to use the latest discoveries of science, 
in which the individual problems of 
farmers can be solved without caus- 
ing greater problems elsewhere. 
to use the latest discoveries of science, 


lems of noncommercial farms by 
both natural and social scientists, in- 
cluding experimentation with new 
patterns of agricultural settlement. 

3. The synthesis of the existing 
knowledge of alternative processes 
of production according to the 
amount and quality of products for 
defined soil types, including the in- 
fluence of individual practices upon 
continued production. 

4. The further development of a 
dynamic science of farm manage- 
ment for helping farmers to arrive at 
satisfactory management systems, 
based upon yield expectancies of the 
lands on each individual farm and 
within the economic outlook for that 
farm. 

5. The redirection of research to 
accomplish these ends, with prior- 
ities according to the limiting factors 
of secure living on farms, especially 
as disclosed through planning proc- 
esses and as anticipated through 
economic analyses. 

With the task in view, let scien- 
tists and farmers look forward to a 
new agriculture, like the old where 
that was strong and good, unlike it 
where there was disease, poverty, and 
waste. 





The heritage left us includes our own freedoms of worship, 





speech, and assemblage and other civil liberties that we have taken 
for granted. We have taken them for granted so long that it 1s 
hard for some of us to realize that their continuance is involved 
in the tremendous struggle now going on between democracy and 
dictatorship. But they are involved, deeply involved, and cour- 
age, determination, and discipline to protect these freedoms are 
needed just as badly today as ever they were in our history. 


—C.aupe R. Wickarp. 
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A Shelf of Work 


FOR A CRITICAL TIME 


By M. S. EISENHOWER, Land Use Coordinator of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. “The American people are now experi- 
encing vigorous activity and a rapid increase in employment. 
After we have had a generous taste of the real possibilities of 
full employment, we will not again tolerate mass unemployment, 
idle plants, wasting resources. ‘The question for us is not whether 
there will be extensive public activity in the post-defense period, 
but whether we in agriculture are willing to work hard enough 
to get the needs of rural America properly formulated, evaluated, 
ready for action, and incorporated in the shelf of projects that 





will come into use at the critical time.” 


WHETHER the current 

emergency lasts a year or 

a decade, we should begin 

now to build a shelf of 
rural public works as a basis of 
selection for possible action in the 
post-defense period. That period 
will see many needs, some grow- 
ing out of a deferment during the 
defense period, some representing a 
progressive development in public 
recognition of need, and some re- 
flecting the peculiar problems of 
economic readjustment in a post-war 
or post-defense period. 

But what is a “rural public work”, 
and will a shelf of projects really be 
used or merely gather dust? 

The term public works as now 
used in governmental jargon is 
broader than “construction works.” 
It is narrower than total govern- 
mental expenditures. A useful con- 
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cept is perhaps midway between 
these two extremes: Something tan- 
gible and physical and of more than 
monetary significance is involved; 
public works should provide a con- 
tinuing flow of benefits, products, or 
services; they should be a real addi- 
tion to the wealth or productive 
capacity of the Nation. They would 
thus include hospitals, irrigation, re- 
forestation, soil conservation, rural 
housing, rural electrification, and the 
like, but would not include money 
payments to individuals, such as re- 
lief grants or social security pay- 
ments. This definition, of course, in 
no way implies that one type of pub- 
lic expenditure is needed more than 
another. It merely limits the type 
of project that should be incorpo- 
rated in a shelf of public works. 
Will the shelf of projects be used? 
Surely no one seriously believes 
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that current industrial expansion will 
produce an upward trend in total 
nondefense activity that will extend 
indefinitely into the following pe- 
riod, nor does anyone believe that 
under pressure of emergency we 
shall slough off many of our inefh- 
cienciesj of production and distribu- 
tion an: automatically emerge with 
a healthier economy than ever before. 

Wars have always been pregnant 
with maladjustments, not construc- 
tive adjustments. The current con- 
flict, with its unparalleled total char- 
acter, is scarcely likely to prove an 
exception. 

The slackening of Government ex- 
penditures for defense purposes, 
coupled with the release of man- 
power from the armed forces, might 
produce widespread dislocations and 
unemployment, if counter public ac- 
tion were not taken. 

My personal conviction about the 
potentialities of a shelf of useful pub- 
lic works projects is that: The Amer- 
ican people are now experiencing 
vigorous economic activity and a 
rapid increase in employment. 
After we have had a generous taste 
of the real possibilities of full em- 
ployment, we will not again tolerate 
mass unemployment, idle plants, 
wasting resources. The question 
for us is not whether there will be 
extensive public activity in the post- 
defense period, but whether we in 
agriculture are willing to work hard 
enough to get the needs of rural 
America properly formulated, eval- 
uated, ready for action, and incor- 
porated in the shelf of projects that 
will come into use at the critical 
time. 

In any event, it’s the better part 
of wisdom to reckon with all possi- 
bilities. And even if economic ac- 
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tivity remains relatively high imme- 
diately after the peace, intelligent 
planning will not be wasted. As it 
proceeds it will make a significant 
and immediate contribution to ex- 
isting agricultural programs. 

In the past 8 years public works 
activities have increased employ- 
ment, raised the national income, 
and added to national wealth in 
terms of facilities and resources. In 
the post-defense period, programs of 
this kind may prove even more 
effective since we now have the 
advantage of time for advance 
preparation and can concentrate on 
well-rounded programs of positive 
and enduring social benefit. 

Among the many beneficial tasks 
to which surplus manpower might 
be assigned, the job of protecting and 
building up the natural wealth of 
the Nation must occupy a prominent 
place. Merely to correct the most 
glaring maladjustments would keep 
a sizable army of men busy for many 





Criteria: 


A project should contribute 
to the over-all objectives of pub- 
lic works, conservation, rehabil- 
itation, and related activities. 

It should include intangible 
and broad social benefits. 

It should be examined within 
the framework of plans for the 
region where it is to be under- 
taken. 

It should have flexibility in 
timing. 
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years, if not, indeed, for decades. 

Until recently, some objected to 
a rural works program on the the- 
ory that all public works should be 
limited to publicly owned resources. 
This notion is now happily obso- 
lete, legally and otherwise. Not the 
type of ownership, but rather a pub- 
lic interest in the benefits is the basic 
consideration. 

This is recognized in the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, Public 46, the basic legislation 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 as 
amended, the Wheeler-Case Act, and 
the Emergency Relief Act of 1939. 

Probably our present conservation 
and land use adjustment programs 
will continue to move ahead at about 
their present rate during the defense 
period. But we know that, while 
these activities have made real prog- 
ress in decreasing the rate of loss of 
resources, they have not gone far 
enough. We still have in this coun- 
try a declining resource base. The 
areas most in need of protection and 
land use adjustment are also on the 
whole the areas in which rural 
unemployment is likely to be the 
most acute in the post-defense 
period. There is an almost limit- 
less but unbuilt shelf of public proj- 
ects on farm, range, and forest land 
and throughout our river systems 
that must be tackled in the post-de- 
fense period, or, for that matter, in 
any future time of low employment. 
To prepare the reservoir for tapping 
is one of the more important govern- 
mental tasks for the immediate fu- 


*These acts not only authorize public 
activities on private lands and public as- 
sistance to the users of private lands but 
also declare in general that such assistance 
promotes the general welfare. 
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ture. Preliminary steps have already 
been taken by this Department, the 
Work Projects Administration, the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
and other agencies. These will be 
much discussed, I think, in all agen- 
cies of the Department during the 
coming months. 


Relative Social Values 


In building a reservoir of available 
projects, it seems essential to weigh 
the relative social worth of the many 
and widely varying proposals. 

We should not only separate the 
chaff from the wheat but also grade 
the wheat after the original winnow- 
ing isdone. Obviously, no mechan- 
ical or inflexible standards are pos- 
sible or even desirable. In any 
program dealing with natural re- 
sources and their use the intangibles 
and incommensurables always loom 
large. Even so, the experience of 
the past several years both in con- 
servation and in public works gen- 
erally does provide a number of clues 
that can be used in establishing some 
rather broad criteria. 

First of all, each proposed project 
should meet certain basic minimum 
standards to merit serious considera- 
tion. The project, if carried out, 
should contribute toward the over-all 
objectives of public works, conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation, and related activ- 
ities: It should help to relieve unem- 
ployment and increase economic 
activity; it should, when completed, 
help men to derive from the land the 
maximum benefit and satisfaction 
consistent with maintenance of the 
basic resources; and it should be 
sound from the technical standpoint 
and based on adequate surveys and 
data. 

These very general considerations 
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should prove useful in eliminating 
the least worthy proposals. In 
establishing priorities among the pro- 

sals which meet these preliminary 
standards, however, somewhat more 
precise tests will doubtless have to 
be applied. 

One device, nearly always used by 
the engineer, and more recently 
adopted by this Department in its 
flood control work, is the compara- 
tive evaluation of costs and benefits. 

In planning public activities for 
post-defense readjustment, I believe 
this sort of analysis will have to be 
applied generally, at least through- 
out the land and water field. Al- 
though regular programs and proj- 
ects in this field have been and most 
likely will continue to be justified 
principally by broad generalizations, 
each project for the post-defense 
“reservoir” should be scrutinized 
carefully from the cost-and-benefit 
standpoint. I doubt that any project 
whose total costs exceed its total 
benefits will be undertaken; proj- 
ects with a high ratio of benefits in 
relation to costs will generally be 
given preference over those with a 
lower favorable ratio, and among 
projects with favorable cost-benefit 
ratios preference should be given to 
those designed to aid groups whose 
need is greatest,’ 





* Most people in agriculture believe that 
there should be a minimum level of living 
for the American family and that public 
aid should be directed toward helping 
families achieve at least that minimum. 
Careful planning of public works activities 
for the Mississippi Delta, the Southeast, the 
Lake States, and other areas can contribute 
greatly toward achieving this objective. 
This means, of course, that in administer- 
ing a public works program aid to indi- 
viduals should not be provided in propor- 
tion to what they now have, but in propor- 
tion to their needs in reaching a minimum 
level. The Department has recognized the 
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The cost-benefit criterion is now 
being used by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and other 
agencies having responsibility for 
project evaluation at the Presidential 
level. Apparently they will con- 
tinue to do so in building a reservoir 
of projects. Therefore we must use 
it, too. But immediately some cau- 
tionary statements must be made. 


Costs and Benefits 


First, we must not confuse the 
question of total costs and total 
benefits, with that of who pays the 
bill. A hard and fast principle that 
total benefits should exceed total 
costs in no way implies that there 
should be no public subsidy or that 
all project costs should be reimburs- 
able. That is a wholly different 
problem which I shall discuss in a 
moment. 

Second, we must not hesitate to 
include intangible and broad social 
benefits in formulating projects and 
programs. But neither should we 
resort to fantastic guesses about in- 
tangibles as a means of justifying 
projects. 

The difficulty here lies in measur- 
ing benefits for which there are no 
commonly acceptable yardsticks. 
For example, the recreational value 
of forests, parks, and reservoirs is 
very real, but so far has defied all 
attempts at precise evaluation. The 
benefits of soil-conservation activi- 
ties in limited areas have been meas- 
ured in terms of the present dollar 
value of increased productivity or the 
arresting of declining productivity; 


family-sized farm as the American ideal. 
It seems to me that we can, then, accept 
the economic-family-sized unit as one spe- 
cific goal for public works activities to aim 
at in helping obtain the minimum level of 
living. 
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but from another point of view, the 
soil resources of the Nation are price- 
less. Likewise, the purchase and 
development of submarginal land 
may not always be profitable from 
a strictly commercial point of view 
but may yield genuine benefits in 
increased community stability and 
decreased costs for relief. 

Such things as education, health, 
and related activities are supported 
in the conviction that benefits exceed 
costs. Means of measurement, 
when attempted, have seemed pretty 
silly. 


Intangible Benefits 


Yet it will often happen that a 
project eminently worthwhile can- 
not be justified solely by the purely 
demonstrable benefits. Nor can we 
get acceptance simply by asserting 
that intangible benefits make up the 
difference. I do not think we can 
because so many construction activi- 
ties—the building of roads, schools, 
bridges, hospitals—can toe the line 
of mathematical calculation. If we 
want an even chance, we must be 
able to convince those who are in the 
habit of reviewing the road-bridge- 
school type of project. We may not 
be able to achieve exactness in as- 
signing a money value to education, 
recreation, and the like, but as I see 
it we must at least achieve reason- 
able uniformity of judgment in as- 
signing values to intangible benefits. 

Just as all relevant benefits must 
be weighed as accurately as possible 
in evaluating public works projects, 
so too must all relevant costs be rec- 
ognized. Social costs as well as 
strictly monetary expenditures 
should be included on this side of 
the ledger. In general, these occur 
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less frequently than social benefits, 
But there may be cases where dis- 
placement of people from reservoir 
sites or from land-purchase projects, 
for example, will involve more than 
the obvious personal and public 
monetary costs. 

The whole job of social accounting 
in connection with public works pro- 
posals is a complex and largely an 
untested governmental function. It 
involves the development of new 
yardsticks and new attitudes. 

If generally acceptable techniques 
for measuring all the costs and all 
the benefits of public projects can 
be evolved, it will mean an impor- 
tant and far-reaching addition to 
over-all public administration. 

Once the costs and benefits have 
been determined, we come to the 
question: Who should pay the bill? 
As a very general proposition, it 
seems equitable that costs should be 
allocated on the basis of benefits re- 
ceived. To take a simple case, if 
half the benefits of a given project 
can be directly traced to a particular 
group of landowners and half to the 
general welfare, it would appear that 
the benefiting individuals and the 
Federal Government might well 
share the costs on a 50-50 basis. 
But the term “general welfare” is 
highly elastic; it may and should 
mean different things in different 
times and places. 

In periods or areas of relatively 
high employment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment probably should assume 
only the cost of those benefits which 
are very widely distributed, which 
contribute to an important national 
policy, or are determined to be a 
part of a recognized Federal respon- 
sibility or function. In periods or 
areas of heavy unemployment, on 
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the other hand, the Federal con- 
tribution should cover such addi- 
tional portions of the cost as may 
reasonably be assigned to relief of 
unemployment and stimulation of 
the economic system. Moreover, 
aside from the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the Federal Government's con- 
tribution should also vary, I think, 
in the light of the economic status 
of the people served by the particular 
project or activity. 

Again, it is important to make dis- 
tinctions, especially between the 
original advance of funds and the 
ultimate responsibility for paying the 
bill. In order to increase employ- 
ment and encourage economic activ- 
ity, the Federal Government may 
often perform the banking function 
of initially financing the total cost of 
projects for which it expects in the 
long run to be reimbursed. Who is 
to pay the bill in the long run, how- 
ever, is an important consideration 
in comparing the desirability of spe- 
cific undertakings. All other con- 
siderations being anywhere near 
equal—a condition rarely encoun- 
tered—the project whose ultimate 
costs are borne in roughly the same 
proportion as the social and private 
benefits should receive a higher rat- 
ing than one which involves a dis- 
proportionately heavy reliance on 
public funds.’ 

Thus, taking all the foregoing into 


* Some public activities involving Federal 
loans take into account the ability of the 
beneficiary to repay. The Water Facilities 
program is an example. It may be that 
for certain activities we should start with 
the question, “How much can the indi- 
vidual or association repay?” and then de- 
termine whether the balance of the cost is 
justified in terms of social benefits, in- 
cluding that of permanently reducing the 
cost of relief. 
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account, a settlement project in the 
Lake States might involve a combi- 
nation of Federal loans and grants. 
The public benefits. might be suffi- 
ciently large, however, to warrant a 
higher rating for this project than a 
purely local flood-control project in 
which the public benefits barely 
equal the public costs. 

One forestry project might com- 
pletely repay Federal costs over a 
10-year period. Another might 
never be self-liquidating but might 
protect a city water supply. 


Total Area Plans 


A Wheeler-Case project with 
heavy subsidy might be justified on 
the ground of providing the most 
useful employment in the Great 
Plains and of decreasing Federal re- 
lief costs over a period of years. 

I should like to emphasize that, as 
I see it, subsidy in itself is not the 
real problem in evaluation. Indeed, 
I am not certain that I know what 
is meant by “subsidy.” The first 
consideration (to summarize) is that 
total benefits to whomsoever they 
may accrue shall exceed the total cost, 
regardless of who pays the bill. The 
second consideration is that ultimate 
absorption of costs, varying by time, 
place, and condition, shall be related 
to the distribution of benefits. In 
traditional terms, I presume this im- 
plies no subsidy for one project, a 10- 
percent subsidy for another, a 30- 
percent subsidy for another—all of 
which might fluctuate if employment 
and economic conditions changed. 

Next, it is important to examine 
each project proposal within the 
framework of plans for the region 
where it is to be undertaken and of 
the national program of which it is 
a part. If it is a flood control proj- 
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ect for the Northern Great Plains, 
for example, it should fit in with the 
total effort to change the type of 
farming in some areas of that region 
from cash grain to livestock and 
grass. Moreover, the proposed proj- 
ect should dovetail with the total 
development plans for the area. Or 
if it is a forestry project, it should be 
consistent not only with broad re- 
gional needs but also with over-all 
aims and policies of the Federal and 
State governments in the forestry 
field. 

This fact merits repetition: Public 
works activities must recognize basic 
trends and needed adjustments in 
each region. In a changing world 
there is little room for ill-considered 
public activities that aim at nothing 
but more and more of the same 
thing. A public works program 
should be an important means of 
helping correct maladjustments, and 
should be capable of prompt modifi- 
cation in the light of constantly 
shifting needs. For example, pres- 
ent emphasis on dairy, poultry, and 
other types of production is not only 
necessary for defense; it also is in 
accord with the dietary needs of the 
American people and probably will, 
therefore, carry over into the post- 
defense period. If so, it would be 
folly to plan public works which 
would encourage or even help sus- 
tain the production of surplus crops 
in high-cost producing areas. Such 
areas should shift from surplus pro- 
duction to a type that will support 
and promote the health of the de- 
pendent population. Certainly we 
do not want to work for an obsolete 
use of land. 

Still another useful criterion is the 
matter of flexibility in timing. To 
further the public works objective of 
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economic and employment stabiliza- 
tion, it is essential that the total vol- 
ume of works and expenditures be 
varied in some rough but predictable 
relationship to economic and em- 
ployment prospects. 

This does not mean that projects, 
such as large reservoirs, which re- 
quire long-range advance prepara- 
tions and which must be carried 
through to completion before any 
benefits can be realized, should be 
ruled out of consideration. But in 
any region care should be taken not 
to concentrate too heavily on proj- 
ects of this kind to the exclusion of 
undertakings of a more flexible char- 
acter. For the governmént as a 
whole it seems certain that high pri- 
ority ratings will often be assigned 
to projects susceptible to good 
timing. 

As to the specific lines of work 
that might be undertaken in the 
post-defense period, present govern- 
mental programs dealing with the 
development of resources provide 
perhaps a clue, but only a clue. 
Government will no doubt do at any 
particular time in the future what it 
has to do. But, of course, we now 
have broad authorities for a compre- 
hensive attack on land and water 
problems. As I have previously in- 
dicated, a rural conservation works 
program will no doubt be high on 
the list. 

Another cogent possibility for 
public works in the post-defense 
period is the development of new 
areas for agricultural settlement and 
the rehabilitation of existing areas 
for expanded opportunity. Much 
can doubtless be done through irri- 
gation, water facilities, some phases 
of flood control, drainage, land 
clearing, and land purchase and re- 
sale. The Mississippi Delta, areas 
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of the Northwest, the Plains, and 
the Lake States offer possibilities. 

The development of new areas for 
cultivation should be coordinated 
with wise retirement of submarginal 
lands or a change in their use from 
intensive to extensive production. 
Coupled together, these activities can 
help people move from inferior re- 
sources where a reasonable standard 
of living is impossible to better re- 
sources where stability and security 
are within grasp. 

Public purchase and development 
of low-grade lands will be recog- 
nized as a public works activity. 
Here, I think the tool of acquisition 
can most effectively be used not by 
itself but in coordination with other 
public tools and inducements. Sub- 
marginal land purchase and devel- 
opment may aid a soil conservation 
district in the Great Plains in achiev- 
ing a comprehensive program of 
shifting from cash grain to grass and 
livestock and of stabilizing re- 
sources. In areas of scattered settle- 
ment such as the cut-over sections of 
the Lake States, it can be used in 
connection with rural zoning to re- 
duce the cost of public services. In 
areas like the Trinity River water- 
shed of Texas, it can help to round 
out the land phases of watershed 
protection and flood control opera- 
tions, 


Other Jobs 
The whole field of forestry offers 


vast opportunities, of course. In 
many ways the dilemma of idle men 
and relatively unproductive forest 
lands is one of the saddest facts of 
recent years. 

Western range land is in serious 
need of improvement. This is true 
of Federal, State, and privately 
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owned lands in many districts. 

Rural housing is a problem for 
which no adequate public approach 
has yet been devised. It should be 
tackled. 

Rural electrification is a rapidly 
developing field but the potentialities 
are still enormous, of course. 

Sanitation, health, and related ac- 
tivities should not be shunned merely 
because evaluation in traditional 
terms is difficult. 

I sometimes think that our most 
difficult task in meeting our responsi- 
bilities for public works planning as 
required by the President’s Execu- 
tive order on this subject will be that 
of standardizing the work. There 
must be reasonable uniformity in 
everything we do. This is so be- 
cause projects in the forestry field, 
for example, must be put up in such 
a way that (1) the regional program 
can be considered in the framework 
of total regional needs; (2) that each 
subfunction, such as fire-control, 
timber stand improvement, or forest 
roads and trails, can be evaluated; 
(3) that regional forestry plans, in 
total and by subfunctions, can be 
added together into a consistent na- 
tional program, and (4) that costs 
and benefits of forestry projects, in 
governmental evaluation, can 
compared to the costs and benefits 
of other possible undertakings. The 
job is perhaps not so complex as it 
sounds, but this warning is worth- 
while, I’m sure: The criteria I have 
mentioned may not be those em- 
ployed in governmental evaluation, 
but criteria there will be, and the 
task is so enormous at the interde- 
partmental level that projects de- 
parting too much from standard are 
likely to have two strikes and an 
irritated umpire against them. 
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National Land 
TENURE OBJECTIVES 


By PAUL V. MARIS, Director, Tenant Purchase Division, Farm 
Security Administration. Here are listed some objectives toward 
which we could work in forming better land tenure policies, the 
purpose being to give a definite starting point for thinking and 


discussion. 


THIS ARTICLE is pred- 

icated upon the assumption 

that the quickest and best 

way to arrive at sound, 
desirable, long-time land-tenure ob- 
jectives for the Nation is to start with 
definite proposals that may be modi- 
fied and amplified as informed and 
critical judgment is brought to bear 
upon them. Accordingly, part 1 of 
what follows is a condensed catalog 
of proposed long-time land-tenure 
objectives. Part 2 portrays the ten- 
ure situation as it would be after 
the objectives are consummated, and 
part 3 is a brief affirmative argument 
in support of the proposals. 

Public welfare would doubtless be 
served if the discussion of this sub- 
ject could be continued until a set of 
objectives has been evolved which 
would be generally accepted as a 
basis for legislative action and formu- 
lation of policy. 


Catalog of Objectives 


1. Bring about a more equitable 
adjustment of the population to the 
land. This will involve: 

a. Transferring surplus families 
from overpopulated areas, so that re- 
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maining families may become self- 
supporting. 

b. Creating economic farm units 
by combining units that are now too 
small to maintain a family on an ac- 
ceptable level of living. 

c. Subdividing large holdings 
which are capable of supporting a 
larger number of families on a satis- 
factory level of living. 

d. Reclaiming good agricultural 
land that is not now utilized or that 
can be rendered much more produc- 
tive by irrigation, drainage, clearing, 
or otherwise. 

2. Work toward controls designed 
to keep land prices and rentals con- 
sistent with use value as contrasted 
with speculative value. Possible 
safeguards against capitalization of 
earnings into increased land prices 
rather than into increased living 
standards for those who till the soil 
include: 

a. Minimum rural housing stand- 
ards. 

b. Minimum wages for agricul- 
tural workers. 

c. A graduated system of land 
taxes under which progressively 
higher taxes would be levied against 
units in excess of family-type 
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holdings, which must be studied. 

d. Homestead exemption laws 
drawn in such manner as to protect 
the family-type farm. In other 
words, make the family-type farm 
the unit to be exempted. 

e. Exercise of the rights of public 
domain as a means of securing the 
subdivision of large land holdings 
into family-type farms. Compensate 
owners of such large holdings on the 
basis of earning capacity values. 

3. Seek an administration of all 
Federal benefit payments and sub- 
sidies which will facilitate the land- 
tenure objectives herein set forth. 

4. Reduce the number of farm 
tenants in the United States from 
about 2,330,000 to about 1,000,000 
during the next 40 to 50 years. 

This would mean converting ten- 
ants into owners at the rate of about 
30,000 net per year on the average. 

5. Aim at security of tenure on 
family-type farms capable of provid- 
ing a present minimum in the poorer 
agricultural areas of at least $50 per 
year per person for cash living ex- 
penses over and above the farm con- 
tribution to family living and over 
and above farm-operating and debt- 
retiring costs. The minimum cash 
income per person per year should 
be in excess of $50 in agricultural 
areas where present standards are 
above that level. In other words, 
living standards of low-income farm 
groups should be generally raised, 
not lowered. 

6. Improve status of tenancy by 
changing over from short-term to 
long-term leases and by widespread 
adoption of written leases which will 
safeguard the interests of owners and 
renters and provide incentive for im- 
proving property under lease. 

7. Expand cooperative farm leas- 
ing and purchasing associations as 
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rapidly as experience justifies. See 
to it that low-income groups not well 
adapted to operation and manage- 
ment of independent farm units are 
included among those served by leas- 
ing cooperatives. 


The Ultimate Picture 
The fulfillment of the above ob- 


jectives would result in: 

1. Something like a million farms 
operated by tenants under long-term 
leases with satisfactory security and 
with incentive for improving theu 
farms and homes. This number of 
rented farms would meet the needs 
of young people without capital for 
testing their talents and managerial 
ability before venturing upon land 
ownership. 

It would also meet the require- 
ments of farm families preferring 
to operate permanently as tenants. 

2. Perhaps 1,000,000 federally 
financed owner-operated family-type 
farms capable of maintaining the 
modest standard of living contem- 
plated in paragraph 5 above (at least 
$50 per year per person for cash 
family living expenses, plus value of 
farm contribution to family living, 
above all debt retirement and farm 
operation costs). 

3. In the neighborhood of 3,000,- 
ooo additional owner-operated farms 
varying considerably in size and 
earning capacity, and occupied by 
owners not requiring special financ- 
ing or supervision. 

4. Possibly 1,000,000 farm famil- 
ies on farms operated cooperatively 
under long-time leases. It is difficult 
to predict at this time the propor- 
tions to which this new tenure pat- 
tern may ultimately expand. 

5- Approximately 1,000,000 part- 
time farmers who rely primarily 
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upon income from urban sources. 
Included in this group also might be 
elderly farm couples who have re- 
tired from active farm operation to 
small-garden homes in rural areas. 


The Affirmative Side 


In the brief space available for 
comment it will be possible to touch 
upon major considerations only. 

What are the essential differences 
between the ultimate picture por- 
trayed above and the tenure situa- 
tion which we have and toward 
which we appear to be drifting? It 
is not in the number of families ac- 
commodated in the agricultural es- 
tablishment. The objectives con- 
template approximately 6,000,000 
farm families deriving their income 
primarily from farming activities 
and a million or more families on 
part-time farms. The 1940 Census 
will show something like a million 
fewer families than this residing on 
units classified as farms. 

The essential differences are four 
in number: 

First, the family-type farm is set 
up as the ideal to strive for. There 
are those who contend that it is ob- 
solete and outmoded, not compatible 
with the efficient use of land or ma- 
chinery. There appears, however, 
to be ground for the conclusion that 
this Country will make a tragically 
bad bargain if it trades its family- 
type farms operated by independent 
middle-class citizens for industrial 
farms operated by hired laborers 
running batteries of tractors and 
other equipment geared to large- 
scale operation. 

The second distinctive difference 
between the prevailing and the pro- 
posed tenure pattern is a better ad- 
justment of the population to the 
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land, and that is highly important. 

It is surprising how much money 
and effort is futilely expended to 
make people successful on farms 
which lack the capacity to support 
those dependent upon them. It 
seems to be taken for granted that 
size or adequacy of farm units is 
something which we can do nothing 
about. So long as we impose no re- 
strictions upon the trend toward big 
industrial units on the one hand or 
the trend toward undersized, un- 
economic units on the other hand, 
we must accept the social, economic, 
and political consequences of our 
uncharted course, however serious 
they may be. 

Under any program of adjusting 
population to the land the question 
always arises as to what would be- 
come of families displaced. Two 
comments are pertinent: First, no 
total reduction of families living on 
farms is contemplated. Rather a 
small gain should result. Second, 
when a pattern is set and we work 
toward it gradually, less volence will 
be done than occurs under a totally 
uncontrolled situation. For ex- 
ample, during the past decade which 
may be characterized as one during 
which tenure trends were unre- 
restrained, the number of farms in 
the United States decreased by about 
200,000. We have had displace- 
ment in abundance. We will have 
less of it when our tenure pattern 
becomes stabilized and when we 
achieve and maintain a satisfactory 
distribution of population on the 
land. 

The third difference between the 
present and the proposed situation 
is found in the floor placed under 
rural standard of living. The social, 
the political, and the economic 
aspects of this question all lend 
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weight to the affirmative argument 
in favor of minimum. standards, 
Yielding to intolerably low rural 
standards is equivalent to undermin- 
ing the foundations of our democ- 
racy. Those who know American 
agriculture as it is will recognize the 
truth of this assertion. 

The fourth distinctive difference 
between the existing and the pro- 
posed pattern of tenure relates to 
security. It is assumed that no one 
will contend in favor of prevailing 
practices under which a third of our 
tenants are said to move to a differ- 
ent farm each year. 

Proposals most likely to be “viewed 
with alarm” are those related to co- 
ordinating land prices and rental 
charges with earning capacity values. 
Unquestionably we have in this situ- 
ation a national cake which we want 
to eat and which we want to keep; 
yet, the old adage applies “We can- 
not have our cake and eat it too.” 
The proposals relative to minimum 
housing standards, minimum wages, 


graduated land taxes, homestead ex- 
emptions and the compulsory sub- 
division of large estates are all re- 
lated to implementing a policy which 
will lead to better national ends than 
a policy of free and unrestrained land 
tenure development. 

It is well to face the fact that a 
steady, consistent, and expanding pro- 
gram of converting tenants into 
owners is likely to result in rising 
farm prices. If, however, the shift 
is a gradual one, spread over a long 
period of time and present owners 
of large land holdings selected for 
subdivision are paid what their land 
is actually worth, we should have an 
orderly transition accomplished with- 
out injustice to anyone. It is not 
the “old home farm” that would be 
involved under such a national policy. 
It is the big industrial establishment 
resting on financial rather than senti- 
mental foundations which would 
give way to homes for real farm 
families. 





Mechanization reduces the amount of labor needed in agricul- 


ture. This means less need for hired labor, or perhaps a shift 
from tenants and sharecroppers to wage hands. Thus undesir- 


able effects, appearing perhaps temporarily as a result of the 
change from the old to the new, bear most most heavily on the 
groups that are already at a disadvantage in American agri- 
culture. To him that hath is given, and from him that hath 


not is taken away. 
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The Farmer and the 
FARMER’S HELPER 


By ROY F. HENDRICKSON, Personnel Director; Chairman of 
the Department Committee on Farm Labor. “Farm organiza- 
tions, employers, and employees can all benefit from the lessons 
learned the hard way in industrial employment relations. Ade- 
quate income for farmers that will open the way to better condi- 
tions is basic to the most important single element in improving 





the position of farm labor—economic income.” : 


PROBABLY the only se- 

cure assumption concern- 

ing farm labor when peace 

comes is that there will be 
work to be done on farms which 
hired workers will do. 

Will there be a foreign market for 
the food and fiber that 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 persons now contribute to 
producing as hired hands on farms, 
some permanent, the great majority 
seasonal or temporary? Will farms 
grow in size, increasing dependence 
on hired hands? Will mechaniza- 
tion keep up its pace, currently mov- 
ing forward into at least second gear? 
Will farm prices and income support 
farm wages at a level adequate to 
encourage farm workers to stay on 
farms in larger numbers, many for a 
career, instead of trekking to indus- 
trial centers and other “greener pas- 
tures” at the first small glint of what 
passes for “economic opportunity”? 
Will farm workers, one of the larg- 
est groups in American society that 
has remained inarticulate, seek and 
find voice—strident, perhaps, like 
many others at first, but ultimately 
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trumpeting their political potency? 

All these and a dozen other ques- 
tions rim the fonts of speculation at 
a time when in many areas farm 
labor, only recently in abundant 
supply, shrinks sharply as defense 
and other industry, military service, 
and some improvement in farm de- 
mand for labor are sharpening wage 
rates. If the present trend con- 
tinues, despite continued unemploy- 
ment in many farm areas, drastic 
changes may come, including a spurt 
in mechanization that will find the 
farm labor picture measurably al- 
tered if and when peace returns. 

As supply contracts, demand im- 
proves, and wage rates rise, new in- 
terest has grown in farm labor and 
its problems. As data are gathered, 
classified, and analyzed, special con- 
sideration needs to be given to these 
points: 

1. Farm laborers have rarely been 
and are not now a status-conscious 
group. Most farm laborers have 
hoped to change and many have 
succeeded in changing their status 
though the movement up the agri- 
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cultural ladder has dropped to a 
funereal pace. Many are “in-and- 
outers,” looking to other than farm 
employment a part of each year— 
often unsuccessfully. 

2. Organization of farm labor has 
been relatively minor but in event 
that the group attained more stabil- 
ity in membership, organization 
might increase rapidly, influenced by 
the example of industrial labor and 
organizations of farm owners and 
operators. 

3. Both Federal and State legisla- 
tion sought successfully by organized 
industrial labor generally exempts 
farm labor—a trend that might be 
reversed with recognition by (a) in- 
dustrial labor organizations that such 
exemptions tend to increase its ranks 
by recruits from among farm work- 
ers aware that industrial work offers 
social security, minimum wages and 
maximum hours, more prevalent 
and generous assurances of compen- 
sation in event of accident and in- 
jury, as well as better wages; (b) 
farm employers and their organiza- 
tions that adequately compensated 
(not wages alone) workers, who are 
satisfied and relatively stable in num- 
bers and location, constitute an asset 
of significant if not easily measurable 
worth. 

4. In case of depression following 
any peace, the farmward drift of 
population presents farm communi- 
ties with an oversupply of farm labor 
that is more than that—a problem 
that is national in scope and that 
farm communities cannot meet 
alone. Farm communities cannot 
accept responsibility as independent 
relief stations for the unemployment 
casualties of industries in pain. 
Farms do not have unlimited absorp- 
tive capacity for labor, especially in 
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times when markets, prices, and in- 
come dictate adjustments downward 
in production. 

5. Abnormal migration of farm 
labor, frequently witnessed in re- 
cent years, is not only immediately 
wasteful but socially destructive with 
effects felt for years. In terms of 
health, nutrition, education of chil- 
dren, individual and group morale, 
it involves imponderables that can 
be dealt with constructively and de- 
cisively without final quantitative 
and qualitative measurement, de- 
sirable as these are after years of 
neglect. 


Working and Living 
Conditions 


Extension of the full benefits of 
the Social Security Act to farm labor 
immediately involves the question of 
whether wage hands can or should 
be distinguished from croppers, ten- 
ants, and many farm owners. It is 
doubtful that extension could rely 
in any event on more than limited 
individual contributions taking into 
account financial and administrative 
considerations. 

Extension of industrial labor gains 
in the form of limitation on hours 
might be feasible if monthly maxi- 
mums were substituted for weekly 
maximums because of the nature of 
farm production. More nearly pos- 
sible of realization and of far greater 
significance to most farm workers 
are wage minimums. 

Any such development cannot ig- 
nore the relatively unprotected posi- 
tion of many farm employers unless 
trends towards some protective floor 
for their incomes become more pro- 
nounced. 

In addition to low annual in- 
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Correct: 


Programs for Farm Labor Should 





Complaints of unsatisfactory working conditions. 

Poor housing and sanitary conditions of many seasonal workers. 
The denial of civil liberties to some farm workers. 
Unsatisfactory status of many workers in the community. 
Inadequate assistance in public employment and placement 


work. 


Sharp practices by employment agencies and labor contractors, 


when encountered. 





comes, generally low wage rates 
compared to those of industrial 
workers, and irregular employment, 
any program looking toward as- 
sistance of farm labor will have to 
take into account: 

1. Complaints of frequently un- 
satisfactory conditions of work. 
Such complaints have reference to 
the risks incident to operating ma- 
chinery often lacking in rudimentary 
safety devices; the absence of widely 
accepted standards covering meth- 
ods of employment, supervision, 
notice of termination of employ- 
ment, the consideration of com- 
plaints and other factors affecting 
the working environment. 

2. Housing and sanitation condi- 
tions vary widely, touching their 
nadir in the health-hazardous, ditch- 
bank shacks of many seasonal work- 
ers in fruit and vegetable producing 
areas. The problem of protecting 
the health of those thrown into as- 
sociation with farm workers in many 
primitive situations may influence 
but cannot be depended on to initi- 
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ate a flow of action springing from 
self-interest. 

Federal action in establishing mi- 
gratory labor camps, both mobile and 
permanent, has demonstrated prac- 
tical results benefiting both worker 
and employer. They have illus 
trated that the two groups have a 
large bond of common interest, that 
if identified, nurtured, and assisted 
by loans in many instances, would 
eliminate the necessity for some 
types of legislative action. For types 
of farm labor other than migratory, 
the progress of adequate housing 
will probably continue to depend as 
much on the financial ability of 
farmers to improve conditions as 
upon their desire to do so which is 
rarely lacking—unless either a rural 
public works program or a system of 
public loans is made available for the 
purpose, both logical possibilities. 

3. The denial of civil liberties to 
farm workers has been complained 
of frequently in some areas. Where 
this complaint has legitimate basis, 
its solution lies mainly with arous- 
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ing the civic conscience that will find 
expression through the enactment of 
appropriate law—and more fre 
quently, in the enforcement of law 
and constitutional guarantees which 
are old, ordinarily revered and easily 
understood. 

4. Farm laborers, often inarticu- 
late as individuals, appear to be more 
frequently sensitive to the absence of 
a satisfactory status in the com- 
munity. This varies greatly by types 
of farming and local tradition. This 
situation might be improved by rec- 
ognition of farm workers as partners 
in agricultural society, by making 
them members of community, 
county, and other groups administer- 
ing farm and planning programs, 
offering opportunity for responsible 
participation in actions which affect 
their group importantly. 

5, Farm employers and workers 
need far more adequate assistance in 
public employment and placement 
work. Poor distribution of farm 
workers may within a year triple the 
need for this service while peace is 
out of sight. 

6. Regulatory legislation is 
needed to eliminate sharp practices 
on the part of some private employ- 
ment agencies and labor contrac- 
tors—Federal in the case of inter- 
state problems, and State legislation 
to protect relatively underprivileged 
persons in many other situations. 


Abuses of the padrone system de- 
serve continuous scrutiny. Injury 
and accident compensation, and 
safety protection can be adequately 
provided for only through legisla- 
tive leadership. 

That the tempo of movement up 
the agricultural ladder can be accel- 
erated is not a dead hope. The ten- 
ant purchase program has demon- 
strated possibilities, but clearly this 
is not a path available to all. 


Other Possibilities 


Other possibilities exist and still 
more await invention. Farm or- 
ganizations, employers, and em- 
ployees can all benefit from the les- 
sons learned the hard way in indus- 
trial employment relations. Ade- 
quate income for farmers that will 
open the way to better conditions is 
basic to the most important single 
element in improving the position of 
farm labor—economic income. But 
this is not the total solution. A suc- 
cessful struggle for democracy can 
appropriately be followed by an ex- 
amination of the degree of adequacy 
with which the various groups in a 
democracy are sharing in its bene- 
fits—including the moral right to 
equal treatment with other groups 
and the legal right to participate in 
decision-making for hired workers 
on American farms where the tradi- 
tion of fair play is strong. 





_ Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures, since the produc- 
tions of nature are the materials of art. 
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Books on 





Peace and War 


By RALPH R. SHAW, Librarian of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Here is «list of books and articles about post-war economics, 
commerce, sociology, farming, and adjustments. Mr. Shaw pref- 
aces the bibliography with a cross section of statements and 
opinions taken from the literature cited; they are not necessarily 
his opinions, and are intended as an introduction to the'literature. 
The numbers in the text are references to the book list. 


GEORGES CLEMEN- 

CEAU said: “La paix est 

plus terrible 4 faire que la 

guerre.” Why is the mak- 
ing of peace more terrible than the 
making of war? (1)* What is de- 
mocracy? What is the pattern of 
American culture? (2) What is 
freedom, and why is it prized? 
(3) (4) What do we know about 
the social processes that led to the 
collapse of democracy in European 
countries? What factors affect pop- 
ulations after war? How can we 
effect economic demobilization? 
What are the problems of post-war 
finance? (1) These and many other 
problems underlie the issues of peace 
and post-war adjustment. 

It is unlikely that the volume of 
private activity will be enough to 
make up for the deficiency in pro- 
duction once the heavy defense out- 
lays are over. At that time, it is of 


* Figures in parentheses refer to publica- 
tions listed on pages 44-45. 
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crucial importance that we be pre- 
pared to make the transition to a 
peacetime basis without precipitat- 
ing a period of idle men and idle 
factories. It would be tragically 
ironic if we, as a nation, solved the 
problem of unemployment by mak- 
ing the instruments of destruction 
but were unable to maintain em- 
ployment by making the instruments 
of peace. It is not for the purpose of 
returning men to the breadlines that 
we are making this vast defense 
effort. 

We should be prepared to have 
the Government take up the slack, 
employing surplus labor in useful 
ways, such as for public health, re- 
construction of highways, and the 
like. There is no excuse for defeat- 
ism, for having a static economy 
frozen at a level of underemploy- 
ment. If we have the will and wis- 
dom, we can divert our productive 
facilities from the destructive work 
of war into the constructive work of 
peace. Thereby we can lay the 
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foundations for a new and better 
world—a world in which democratic 
institutions can survive. (5) 

The general problem is immedi- 
ately and closely connected with that 
of surplus goods of all kinds. In 
the past all the machinery of pro- 
duction of food, clothing, and other 
goods, geared to wartime production 
on a vast scale, has been brought to 
a crashing halt at the end of war. 
It would be intolerable to allow this 
to happen again. It can be avoided 
by planning to transfer production 
capacity to peacetime goods when 
the war ends and by finding con- 
sumers to take the place of armies. 
The world can use its total produc- 
tive capacity, if the financial and 
distributional problems can be 
solved; then every nation over the 
world will profit from an increased 
standard of living. (6) 


The Post-War Period 


Whatever the outcome of the war, 
it is certain that world relationships 
will be very different from those of 
the past; and at the conclusion of the 
emergency, there will be even more 
acute need for adjustment of peace- 
time requirements of agricultural 
goods in such a manner as to avoid 
the creation of new agricultural 
problems. (7) 

Wars in the past have been fol- 
lowed by depressions. The primary 
post-war depression, though sharp, 
is comparatively short. It is fol- 
lowed by a period of prosperity after 
which comes a secondary post-war 
depression. (8) 

After the war the purchasing 
power in European countries will be 
very low, so that they will not be 
able to buy American farm products. 
It is clear that agricultural export 
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trade will not have easy sledding. 
The only solution in sight, regardless 
of who wins, is cooperative effort for 
orderly production and distribution 
of agricultural products on a hemi- 
spheric basis, with increased imports 
from South America of noncompeti- 
tive agricultural goods. (9) 

No matter who wins, the United 
States agricultural exports will not 
be helped by war. We can antici- 
pate continuance of economic con- 
trols by various nations; exhaustion 
of financial resources of combatant 
nations; needs for large quantities of 
agricultural products; and expansion 
of agriculture in neutral countries. 


(10) 
Foreign Trade 


It is imperative that we consider 
now a farm program fitted to con- 
ditions after the war. Farmers have 
to buy manufactured goods at sup- 
ported price levels, manufactured at 
supported labor levels, but they sell 
in a market which is unsupported. 
One of the great blocks to proper 
control of farm imports is the fact 
that our tariffs are inoperative be- 
cause of our surpluses. Chemurgy 
will develop new farm products, but 
that is too slow a process to take care 
of our immediate post-war needs. 

Planning so that we can consume 
all that we can produce, even though 
there is good evidence to support it, 
is too slow in operation to take care 
of our present problem. Even in 
1920 we were exporting 10 percent 
of our agricultural products, and ex- 
port is still the key to farm prosper- 
ity. The difficulties we face are: 
The inability of foreign countries to 
buy agricultural products without 
selling manufactured goods here, 
and the fact that American agricul- 
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tural and manufactured goods’ price 
levels are higher than world prices. 
We should have preferential tariff 
rates and preferential prices for ag- 
ricultural products which should 
enable foreign manufacturers to ship 
enough manufactured goods to take 
care of our surplus agricultural com- 
modities. If these imports were 
prorated over hundreds of types of 
manufactured products, no adverse 
effects would be felt in any line of 
manufacture. This would really 
help American manufacturers, be- 
cause it would effect a $4 increase in 
the American farmer’s purchasing 
power of manufactured goods for 
every $1 worth of manufactured 
goods allowed in. It would elim- 
inate crop surpluses and raise prices. 
The choice for the American manu- 
facturer to make is between 100 per- 
cent of a greatly reduced market or 
go percent of a vastly increased mar- 
ket. (11) 

If Germany wins, we are faced by 
a change of all of our social and 
economic institutions in order to deal 
with Axis powers, becoming, in ef- 
fect, a part of their economic sys- 
tem; or we are faced with a military 
economy with permanent lower 
standards of living, and with re- 
duced production of farm products 
which are normally exported. (12) 

If England wins, Europe will still 
have to continue post-war Govern- 
ment controls and will not have 
funds for the purchase of American 
farm products (14), so that no mat- 
ter what happens, we must plan on 
shifts in our agriculture with re- 
search for new domestic outlets and 
marketing methods as a basic need. 
(13) 

The American market is not large 
enough for the output that American 
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farmers stand ready to produce; we 
must, therefore, look forward to the 
adoption of policies which will oper. 
ate in the direction of freeing trade 
from arbitrary restrictions and con- 
trols. (13) 

It is the habit to paint a dark pic. 
ture of this country’s situation in the 
world after the war. Yet the fact 
is that we will occupy a situation 
that can be utilized to our advan- 
tage. (10) 
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Tempo 


The challenge to those par- 
ticipating in agricultural land 
planning is to keep it geared to 
the tempo of national affairs; 
to keep it in step with the 
rapidly changing economic, so- 
cial, and political conditions; 
and, at the same time, to insure 
the widest possible participation 
by farm people in the process. 

Because of the experimental 
character and relative newness 
of much of the present pro- 
cedure in agricultural land plan- 
ning, it can profit from the 
critical appraisal and construc- 
tive suggestions of thinking 
people. 

—Busurop W. ALLIn. 
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[Reprinted from New Republic, May 26, 
1941] 


SIR: 

As a footnote to George Fort Milton’s 
article on “Preparedness for Peace” (The 
New Republic, April 28) it should be 
emphasized, I think, that the pattern for 
governmental planning that he proposes 
already exists in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Milton’s reference to this 
Department’s activity deserves some elab- 
oration. 

The useful lessons to be drawn from the 
Department’s experience with central plan- 
ning are many, but two of them are worth 
special mention. The first is that large- 
scale governmental planning must be gen- 
uinely cooperative. In other words, any 
attempt to formulate programs will be fu- 
tile unless the administrators of those pro- 
grams participate in the planning process. 

The other is that some way must be 
found, ultimately, to provide for a continu- 
ous reference of policy to the mass of 
citizens affected by policy and programs 
alike. Gargantuanism in government can 
be successfully combated in this day only 
if a mechanism is provided whereby the 
citizen can share in the week-to-week deci- 
sions that are playing an increasing part in 
his daily life. In an emergency, it is obvi- 
ously impossible to provide such reference 
without paralysis of administration. But 
for the purpose Mr. Milton is talking about, 
citizen participation is not only possible, 
it is indispensable. 

One other aspect of planning as it is 
practiced in this department may be of 


interest to your readers. The agency 


through which programs are formulated 
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and revised by the Department is the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This bu- 
reau is also the central economic and s0- 
cial-research agency of the Department. 
The wisdom of former Secretary Wallace 
in providing for a synthesis of the planning 
and technical jobs has been amply proved 
in the little more than two years since it 
was accomplished. This particular ex- 
ample is one, of course, that<is not of uni- 
versal applicability, as are the other two 
previously mentioned, because other fields 
may not make such stringent daily de- 
mands upon research as does agriculture. 
—RussELL Smitu, Acting in Charge, 
Division of Economic Information, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 





SIR: 


ABOLITION of communally owned farms 
in Mexico has been reported in some news- 
papers ever since the election of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho. However, the 
chief worry of the collective cotton and 
wheat farmers of La Laguna is not that 
report, which is untrue, but the drought 
which this year has placed a severe strain 
on all the Federal, State, local, and com- 
munal agencies. The water which came 
down the Nazas river was sufficient this 
year to irrigate only one-third of the lands 
of Mexico’s chief cotton-producing region. 

Again this year a number of persons from 
the United States who are interested in the 
greatest problem of all the Latin American 
countries—the abolition of rural feudal- 
ism—will gather here in the chief center 
of the Laguna region to study the social, 
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political and technical changes which have 
taken place in the past 4% years. On Oc- 
tober 6, 1936, land was given to almest 
32,000 peasant families. Since that time, 
a tremendous range of social change has 
been brought about. 

The Fourth Laguna Conference on Co- 
operative-Collective Farming will be heid 
this year in the Hotel Galicia, Torreon, on 
August 4-5-6. The general theme of the 
Conference will be “The Crisis in La 
Laguna and How it Is Being Met.” Mem- 
bers of the Conference will hear peasants, 
doctors, teachers, cooperative leaders, and 
agricultural engineers describe their work 
and the problems they face in helping peas- 
ants recently released from near-slavery build 
a new pattern for Mexican rural life. 


There will also be field trips to collective 
farms, clinics, new housing, women’s league 
headquarters, schools, and peasant meetings. 
Speeches will be in English. 

A complete program for the Conference 
may be secured from Clarence Senior, Direc- 
tor, Laguna Conference, Avda. Chapultepec 
512, México, D. F. Attending the Con- 
ference will be the 30 men and women stu- 
dents from United States Colleges who will 
work side by side with the peasants in 
lining irrigation canals as other students 
have worked in the past two summer va- 
cations in building schools in the Laguna 
Region. 

—CENTRO DE Estupios PEDAGOGICOS 
E HIsPANOAMERICANOS DE MEx- 


1co, TAPAcHULA 87, México, 
D. F 
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If you have no money at all you must fight it out somehow, 
whether in country or in town. But if you have a little—just a 
very little—you can make it amount to something in the country. 
And I for one prefer the farm. To stand on your own hilltop, 
looking across your own orchard and meadow, with your own 
grain greening in the July sun, with your own cattle standing 
knee-deep in your own brook—that is the simple life that satisfies. 
And when winter comes and the stubblefields lie sleeping be- 
neath their white mantle there is time for books and talk and 
dear friends. Time and room to think, to enjoy, to live. Don’t 


you hunger and thirst for it? 


—WaALTER A. Dyer 
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Democracy 


In this free country of ours, democracy is so taken for granted 


that it is sometimes hard to realize just exactly what democracy 
means to us all. Our people take it for granted that they may 
worship as they please. They speak and publish, within the 
limits of decency, anything they choose to say. They settle their 
arguments at the ballot box and accept without quarrel the verdict 
of the majority. They work at any trade or profession they 
choose. There are no caste or social barricades to bar the hum 
blest from rising to the highest peak. 

In this democracy of ours, these things and many others are 
so routine that it is difficult for us to realize that no other people 
on earth enjoy the freedom we take for granted. 

We take it for granted because it is part of us. It is our national 
way of life. It is that vital “something” that makes possible a 
great nation of truly free citizens. It is the one thing that all 
Americans are prepared to defend. 

In that defense, American farmers are playing a vital role. 

—C aupe R. Wickar. 
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